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The Manpower Situation 


Many concerns have found the 
manpower shortage easier during the 
past two months, although the largest 
group of companies participating in 
this survey have found it more acute. 

Although the rate of turnover in a 
sizable number of companies has in- 
creased compared with two months 
ago, for the great majority it has held 
unchanged or has declined. Selective 
service, cited as the chief cause of in- 
creased turnover, is now taking many 
skilled workers previously deferred. 


ASING of the labor scarcity within 

the past sixty days has occurred in 
a significant number of concerns largely 
in the automotive, electrical equipment, 
machine tool and office equipment indus- 
tries. Several concerns making construc- 
tion materials and machine tool companies 
now have an ample supply of manpower as 
a result of a decline in their production. 
Replies indicate a lessening in the man- 
power shortage in several companies in the 
East North Central, Middle Atlantic and 
West North Central states, partly reflect- 
ing the availability of farm labor during 
the nonfarming season and cutbacks and 
terminations of government orders. 

The manpower shortage has become 
more acute during the past two months 
in the largest number of the com- 
panies reporting on this matter to the 
Board. This is particularly true of report- 
ing food, foundry, railroad equipment and 
textile concerns and for plants operating in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
Atlantic and Pacific coast states. The 
induction of married men is depleting the 
supply of skilled labor and experienced 
office personnel and has affected the num- 
ber of top executives in many companies. 
Putting the 48-hour week into effect has 
increased the scarcity of labor in some lo- 
calities. 

However, many companies located prin- 
cipally in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, East North Central and East South 


Higher pay in other industries re- 
mains a major reason given by em- 
ployees for changing jobs. 

A labor draft act would be unlikely 
to result in additional available per- 
sonnel in the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of the cooperating executives. 
Cutbacks in government orders have 
had little or no effect upon layoffs, 
shifts and overtime in most of the 
companies reporting. A number of 
companies have experienced no cut- 
backs in contracts. 


Central states report no change in the 
shortage of manpower compared with two 
months ago. 


TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover has not increased 
in recent months in the majority of the 
companies reporting. A decline in turn- 
over is reported by a small proportion of 
cooperators, largely representing distribu- 
tive and automotive, electrical equipment, 
heavy machinery, metal product, and pe- 
troleum companies. The reasons given for 
the lower turnover include: (1) a rate of 
pay above average and a satisfactory re- 
placement schedule approved by Selective 
Service Headquarters; (2) more workers 
desiring to be employed in plants having 
peacetime possibilities; (3) shortening of 
the work week; (4) effective control by 
the local government employment office; 
and (5) a decline in production of other 
comyanics in the locality. 

Turnover has increased in recent months 
in a substantial number of companies, par- 
ticularly in the ceramics and abrasive, 
foundry, steel and textile industries and 
in distribution. The chief cause of higher 
turnover is the Selective Service System, 
which is now drafting more of the older, 
experienced and hitherto deferred workers. 
The lure of higher pay in other industries 
or localities continues to be a major factor 
in boosting turnover in many of these con- 


cerns. 
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A LABOR DRAFT ACT 

A labor draft act would be unlikely to 
yield their concerns additional personnel 
in the opinion of the great majority of 
executives replying to this question. Criti- 
cism of such an act is varied. Some co- 
operators believe that it could not be en- 
forced and would not reduce strikes. Sev- 
eral are of the opinion that a labor draft 
act would be likely to increase turnover 
and would deeply disturb workers, many 
of whom are said to be resentful of gov- 
ernment interference with their personal 
freedom. Other executives consider that 
such a measure is a year or two late and 
is now not only unnecessary, but would 
also be more of a hindrance than a help 
by lowering production per man. 

A relatively small number of cooper- 
ators representing automotive equipment, 
ceramics and abrasives, nonferrous metals 
and office equipment companies believe 
that a labor draft act would result in ad- 
ditional personnel for their companies and 
that it would curb strikes. They also be- 
lieve that as long as we draft for military 
service we should alsq draft for labor 
service. 


EFFECT OF CUTBACKS 

Cutbacks in government orders have 
already resulted in layoffs in a small pro- 
portion of companies, largely in the auto- 
motive industry and in ceramics and abra- 
sives, chemicals, construction materials, 
electrical equipment, heavy machinery, 
machine tools, metal products, railroad 
equipment and textiles. 

Shifts have been reduced in number 
because of cutbacks in war contracts in 
a number of concerns. But the bulk of 
the companies have absorbed cutbacks 
without any reduction in shifts. Overtime 
has been reduced by many manufacturers 
as a result of cutbacks in war contracts. 

Concerns reporting no cutbacks in gov- 
ernment orders include many in _ the 
clothing, food, paper, petroleum, rubber 
and textile industries. Some executives 
report that cutbacks have permitted their 
companies to meet delivery dates which 
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otherwise could not have been met because 
of the labor shortage. Many concerns in 
nondurable goods lines have been able to 
offset cutbacks of war contracts by ob- 
taining civilian business. 

Excerpts from replies received from ex- 
ecutives follow. 


Automotive): Manpower Shortage 


Eased 


“The manpower supply of relatively un- 
skilled employees is becoming easier but 
remains acute for skilled mechanics, ma- 
chinists, tool and die makers and mechan- 
ical engineers.” . . . “The manpower short- 
age in our company has become more acute 
over the past two months.” . . . “Labor 
turnover has declined slightly in the past 
four months, but the trend is not marked 
enough to be significant.” . . . “The in- 
crease in turnover has been largely the re- 
sult of inexperienced help remaining on the 
job only a few days.” . . . “Turnover has 
increased in recent months, owing to the 
hiring of a comparatively large number of 
factory women. The work is new to them, 
and they leave for various reasons.” . . 
“A ‘labor draft? would not help the man- 
power situation because the people it 
yielded might be unhappy at the work 
they were selected to do and therefore 
would not do it well. Cutbacks in govern- 
ment orders have already resulted in lay- 
offs.” . . . “Government order cancellations 
so far received have not resulted in layoffs, 
reduction of shifts, or complete reduction 
of overtime.” 


Ceramics and Abrasives: New Em- 


ployees Restless 


“We cannot compete in the labor mar- 
ket with cost-plus industries which have 
high wage rates and syphon off all the ex- 
cess labor in the community.” . . . “The 
manpower shortage has become consider- 
ably more acute during the last two 
months and turnover has increased.” . . . 
“Turnover has not been chiefly the result of 
selective service or higher pay in other in- 
dustries but apparently of wanderlust of 
new employees and a desire to change em- 
ployment whether or not it is to their ad- 
vantage.” . . . “A ‘labor draft’ act would 
yield additional personnel for our com- 
pany.” . . . “Cutbacks in government or- 
ders have resulted in layoffs in some de- 
partments.” 


Chemicals: Clerical Shortage 


“Our manpower shortage is becoming 
more acute, the main trouble being with 
clerical rather than factory personnel.” . . . 
“Some of our government contracts are ex- 
piring which has resulted in a reduction 
of overtime and in the next ninety days 
will result in some layoffs.” . . . “Anyone 
who leaves our employ voluntarily with- 
out a release must wait sixty days before 
taking another job and our turnover in re- 


Mncludes manufacturers of automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, 
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cent months has been practically nil.” . . . 
“Undoubtedly a ‘labor draft’ would yield 
additional workers, but we question the 
value of such personnel as one can hardly 
expect an employee to be interested in his 
work when it is something to which he is 
assigned rather than his own choice.” . . . 
“One major cause of turnover in our com- 
pany is higher pay in war industries.” 


Clothing: Higher Pay Sought 


“Turnover remains about the same and 
is owing partly to higher pay in other in- 
dustries, and partly to the fact that our 
industry has not been declared essential.” 
. . . “A abor draft’ act would not yield 
additional personnel for our company.” 
. . . “Our manpower shortage has become 
more acute. Cutbacks in government or- 
ders have resulted in the reduction of shifts 
and overtime.” 
Construction Materials: Layoffs Re- 
ported 


“The manpower shortage over the past 
two months has become more acute.” . . . 
“In the past two months there has been 
very little change in the manpower short- 
age or labor turnover.” . . . “We are us- 
ing agricultural labor that at an early date 
will probably go back to the farms, which 
will make our manpower situation more 
acute.” . . . “The major cause of increased 
turnover has been higher pay offered in 
other industries — particularly aircraft, 
shipbuilding and metals. We are powerless 
to meet this because of the wage freeze.” 
. . . “A ‘labor draft’ would not yield any 
additional help for our company.” . . . 
“Cutbacks in government orders have re- 
sulted in layoffs at three of our four plants 
and a reduction of overtime.” . . . “Turn- 
over in recent months has been on the de- 
crease.” . . “In certain of our shops 
cutbacks have resulted in layoffs, reduc- 
tion of shifts and reduction of overtime.” 


Distribution: Increased Turnover 


“Only a few of our stores are still in 
critical jabor shortage areas and are being 
threatened with the 48-hour week. With 
the exception of no more than five, all of 
our towns have had layoffs, reductions in 
shifts, and reduction of overtime and prob- 
ably additional severe reductions will be 
encountered.” . . . “The manpower short- 
age in our company is becoming more 
acute. A ‘labor draft’ act probably would 
be detrimental to our business.” . . . “Our 
turnover has increased in recent months.” 
. . . “Turnover has increased considerably 
owing to higher pay in other industries; 
our wages have been frozen by the War 
Labor Board.” 


Electrical Equipment: ‘Labor Draft” 
Act Too Late 


“The manpower shortage has become 
more acute and turnover has increased.” 
. . . “Over the past two months the man- 
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power shortage in unskilled and supervis- 
ory jobs has become more acute. _The 
major cause of turnover in the supervisory 
rank is selective service.” . . . “The inau- 
guration of the 48-hour week has made 
work in the nonessential industries some- 
what more attractive on account of the 
overtime.” . . “A ‘labor draft’ could 
mean only additional red tape and confu- 
sion, with no material benefits to our 
company.” . . . “We consider the ‘labor 
draft’ act to be wrong in principle and too 
late.” . . . “During the past six months 
this company’s rate of labor turnover has 
been substantially reduced.” . . . “Cut- 
backs in government orders have resulted 
in a reduction of shifts and overtime and 
in the near future will result in some lay- 
offs.” . . . “Even with cutbacks we have 
ample work to keep all of our force em- 
ployed.” 


Food: Pirating Severe 


“The selective service is taking more 
men of skill and experience who cannot 
readily be replaced and the outlook for 
sufficient help to carry on our business is 
very bad.” . . . “The apparent easing in 
December of the manpower shortage in 
war plants in this area indicated to us 
that our manpower situation would be- 
come better, but this has not developed.” 
. . . “Turnover has increased principally 
because of selective service.” . . . “There 
is a tremendous amount of pirating in the 
more highly skilled jobs and it results, we 
believe, from the Wage Stabilization Act.” 
. . . “Since the food industry is an essen- 
tial one, a ‘labor draft’ might yield addi- 
tional personnel.” . . . “A ‘labor draft’ act 
could not be any worse than present man- 
power conditions.” . . . “In a ‘labor draft’ 
our company would not be helped, and 
could very well be hurt.” . . . “Cutbacks 
in government orders have resulted in a 
reduction of overtime.” 


Foundries: Labor Shortage More Acute 


“We feel the manpower shortage very 
acutely and are getting no sympathy what- 
soever from the Selective Service boards.” 
. . . “The manpower shortage in our com- 
pany, particularly of molders and core- 
makers, is becoming very serious.” . 
“Turnover has increased; a number of our 
men are going to jobs where the pay is 
higher.” . . . “Turnover has not increased 
in recent months.” . . . “A ‘labor draft’ 
act will not yield additional personnel for 
our company.” . . . “Cutbacks in govern- 
ment orders have not resulted in any lay- 
offs, reduction of shifts, or reduction of 
overtime, but have helped us to meet cer- 
tain deliveries which otherwise could not 
have been met because of the labor short- 
age.” 

Hardware and Plumbing Supplies: 

Manpower Situation Mixed 


“The manpower shortage has become 
more acute during the past two months.” 
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- . . “Our labor turnover has been less 
during the last few months.” . . . “Turn- 
over has increased in recent months, the 
major cause being selective service.” . . . 
‘The ‘labor draft’ would definitely not 
bring additional personnel to this com- 
pany. Cutbacks in government orders 
have not resulted in any layoffs, reduction 
of shifts, or reduction of overtime.” . . . 
“Cutbacks have already resulted in a re- 
duction of shifts and overtime, but not in 
layoffs, to any noticeable extent.” 


Heavy Machinery!: 
Scarce 


Skilled Labor 


“Skilled mechanics and able-bodied men 
for manual labor are scarce, but this situa- 
tion has not changed much in the past sev- 
eral months.” . . . “The manpower short- 
age has eased.” . . . “The manpower sit- 
uation has not changed noticeably in the 
past thirty to sixty days but there has 
been less turnover.” . . “The major 
cause of our loss of employees has been se- 
lective service.” . . . “Our opinion is that 
a ‘labor draft’ would be so complicated 
that, while additional personnel might re- 
sult, turnover would be likely to increase.” 
. . . “We believe that the type of person- 
nel secured from a ‘labor draft’ would be 
of such inferior quality that it would not 
help production.” . . . “A ‘labor draft’ is, 
in our judgment, unsound and unwork- 
able.” . . “We have had a few small 
cancellations and have been able to discon- 
tinue Sunday work.” . . . “Some layoffs 
have resulted from cancellation of con- 
tracts and some shifts have been reduced 
and much overtime cut out.” . . . “We 
have no cutbacks in government orders.” 
. . . “Cutbacks in our government orders 
have been more than offset by additional 
new business.” 


Machine Tools: 
duced 


“The manpower shortage will grow 
worse because the Army is now about to 
take a number of our highly skilled pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers.” . . . “We look for 
an easing in the manpower situation as 
some war plants have already closed and 
others may close in the very near future.” 

. “The rate of turnover has acceler- 
ated slightly in recent months, owing prin- 
cipally to employees leaving for what ap- 
pear to them more attractive jobs.” . . . 
“Our turnover has increased because our 
production is falling off.” . . . “A ‘labor 
draft’ law would probably add personnel, 
but I seriously question, however, whether 
the total over-all efficiency would be in- 
creased.” . . . “We have passed our peak 
production and are not replacing men leav- 
ing our employ.” . . . “Cutbacks in or- 
ders have resulted in reduction of shifts 
and overtime.” . . . “We have reduced 
overtime; but lend-lease inquiries and or- 
ders have taken up much slack caused by 
cutbacks in government orders.” 

Includes the aircraft industry. 


Overtime Work Re- 
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Metal Products: 
Trends 


“Our chief difficulty is to secure or 
maintain sufficient common labor.” . 
“Over the past two months we have found 
the manpower shortage slightly easier.” 
. . . “Our manpower shortage has become 
more acute but turnover has decreased.” 
. . . “A ‘labor draft’ act might yield addi- 
tional personnel to our company.” . . . 
“We do not feel that a ‘labor draft’ is 
likely to yield us additional personnel.” 
. . . In our opinion the manpower short- 
age will be less acute in the coming 
months.” . . . “We question the advisabil- 
ity of a ‘labor draft’ and the productivity, 
or value of ‘drafted’ labor.” . . . “Cut- 
backs in government orders have already 
resulted in layoffs and reduction of shifts 
and overtime.” 


Varied Manpower 


Nonferrous Metals: 
Down 


Working Hours 


“Over the past two months, the man- 
power shortage in our company has been 
unchanged.” . . . “The manpower short- 
age in our mining operations has become 
somewhat more acute within the past two 
months. Government cutbacks in orders 
have resulted in a slight reduction in over- 
time, but we have had no reduction in 
shifts nor have we had any layoffs as a 
result.” . . . “We have recently placed 
mine operations generally on a six-day 
rather than a seven-day basis so that the 
average working hours per man are 48 a 
week rather than 56 hours. We expect that 
this will reduce turnover and absenteeism.” 
Office Equipment: Labor Shortage 
Easier 


“Over the past two months, we have 
found the manpower shortage in our com- 
pany becoming easier.” . . . “Turnover 
has not increased appreciably.” . . . “One 
cause of a considerable amount of turn- 
over is that many women attempt to take 
factory jobs who shouldn’t on account of 
their home responsibilities.” . . . “The 
‘labor draft’ would in all probability yield 
additional personnel.” . . . “I believe the 
need for a ‘labor draft’ is past and that 
cutbacks in production will more than 
make up for the demands of the Army.” 


Paper: ‘‘Labor Draft’? Views Vary 


“Over the past two months the man- 
power shortage has become somewhat more 
acute.” . . . “Except in the top executive 
categories, where it is tighter, our man- 
power situation is relatively unchanged.” 
. . . “Turnover is about the same. We 
have had no cutbacks in government or- 
ders.” . . . “We are inclined to feel that, 
with the exception of some critical areas, 
the manpower shortage will be over the 
hump within the next three months, and 
we can see no reason why the whole coun- 
try should be under a ‘labor draft.’” . . . 
“A ‘labor draft’ would be likely to yield 
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additional personnel for our corporation 
activities.” . . “Such cutbacks as we 
have had in government orders have not 
resulted in layoffs, reduction of shifts or 
reduction of overtime. We have merely 
taken the paperboard formerly used in 
these orders to supply pressing orders for 
other types of packaging with slightly 
lower priority ratings.” 


Petroleum: Turnover below Peak 


“Turnover has been decreasing since 
March, 1943, until the rate is now only 
about one-half of what it was at its peak 
in October, 1942.” . . . “Out of a total 
of some 50,000 employees we have 6,000 
serving with the Armed Forces. This is 
an approximate measure of our replace- 
ment problem.” . . . “I doubt whether 
a ‘labor draft’ would yield additional per- 
sonnel, So far, we have had no cutbacks 
in the material being supplied to the 
armed services.” . . “While we have 
not had cutbacks in government orders, 
we have laid off a certain number of 
workers and reduced overtime largely as a 
result of improved efficiency of the work- 
ers.” 


Railroad Equipment: 


Expect Easier 
Manpower Situation 


“Our manpower shortage is becoming 
more acute.” . . . “Selective service has 
taken a heavy toll and, in addition, there 
seems to be some restlessness on the part 
of new men who seek greener pastures.” 
. . . Over the past two months our man- 
power shortage has become somewhat 
more acute, although the recent curtail- 
ment of war work in neighboring com- 
munities would seem to indicate that this 
trend may now be reversed.” . gin 
my opinion, from now on we are going 
to find an improvement in the manpower 
situation because of wholesale cdncella- 
tions of war contracts throughout the 
country.” . . . “We believe that a ‘labor 
draft’ is now unnecessary and expect that 
the labor supply situation will become pro- 
gressively easier.” 


Rubber: Losing Older Men 


“Over the past few months we have 
found the manpower shortage becoming 
more acute.” . . . “The turnover has in- 
creased owing to selective service taking 
certain older men who were originally in 
3-A.” . . . “We do not believe that a_ 
‘labor draft’ act would be likely to yield 
additional personnel for our company.” 
. . . “As yet we have had no cutbacks on 
government orders.” . . . “Cutbacks in 
government orders have already resulted 
in minor reduction of overtime.” 


Steel: Increased Turnover 


“Over the past two months we have 
found the manpower shortage slightly 
more acute.”. . . “Turnover has increased 
in recent months.” . . . “There has recent- 
ly been more turnover owing to the in- 
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duction of married men who have hereto- 
fore been exempt.” . . . “A ‘labor draft’ 
could yield additional personnel, but we 
do not believe that it would be so handled 
as to afford needed relief. Cutbacks in gov- 
ernment orders have brought about reduc- 
tion of shifts which automatically means 
reduction of overtime.” 


Textiles: Varied Manpower Trends 


“Over the past two months we have 
found the manpower shortage easier.”. . . 
“There has not been much change in 
turnover in our New England plants, but 
it has increased in our Alabama plant.” 
‘ . “Turnover has increased in recent 
months mainly because of the restlessness 
of labor.” . . “It seems clear that in 
the near future, with the continuing shut- 
down of different plants all over the coun- 
try, there will be an increase of available 
labor.” . . . “Turnover has tended to de- 
crease, primarily, I believe, because of 
War Manpower Commission regulations 
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freezing employees in their jobs.” . . . “It 
is my opinion that the ‘labor draft’ would 
not yield any additional personnel for our 
company but would add to the confusion 
in employment and industry.” . . . “It is 
probable that a ‘labor draft’ act would 
yield additional personnel in our various 
plants.” . . “Cutbacks in government 
contracts have been neutralized by con- 
tinuing demands in other directions.” . . . 
“Cutbacks have not, to date, resulted in 
any curtailment in working hours in our 
plant.”. . . “We have just made one smal] 
layoff because of a slight reduction in gov- 
ernment production on one contract.”. . . 
“There is developing a national pressure 
for higher wages in this industry. If we 
expect to meet competition from foreign 
sources in the postwar period, it might 
prove disastrous to have established our 
wages on too high a level.” 


Henry H. Srarrorp 
Division of Industrial Economics 


On the Business Front 


OTAL industrial production increased 

slightly in January over the preceding 
month, owing largely to recovery in steel 
output and to higher production of bitum- 
inous coal and petroleum. Leading busi- 
ness barometers continued to edge upward 
early in February. Labor disturbances, al- 
though less serious than in December, re- 
mained a major problem of industry and 
government, together with acute manpow- 
er shortages, abnormal turnover, and con- 
cern over the transportation situation. Cut- 
backs and termination of war orders have 
been frequent and government supplies 
of materials to be disposed of have in- 
creased. 


WAR OUTPUT AND SPENDING 


Many companies engaged upon war pro- 
duction face the prospect of complete or 
partial cancellation of some of their con- 
tracts in the next few months, according 
to a War Department high official. It is 
expected, however, that the over-all vol- 
ume of deliveries to the Army this year 
will be only slightly under those of 1943. 
Increases scheduled for aircraft and other 
urgently required offensive weapons may 
largely make up for the decline in produc- 
tion of anti-aircraft guns, ammunition and 
other material. 

Shifts in production of war equipment 
and munitions have forced many concerns 
to adjust operations. In this connection 
there has been a tendency for prime con- 
tractors whose production has been re- 
duced to make up the slack by taking over 


more work from subcontractors. Other 
companies, for example, in textiles, have 
been able to increase civilian output. But 
the green light for the resumption of civ- 
ilian goods production has not been giv- 
en by the War Production Board, despite 
civilian pressure, increasing supplies of 
certain metals and other materials, and 
easing of production restrictions in a few 
essential lines. 

Government war expenditures’ totaled 
$7.1 billion in January, an increase of 6% 
over the month before but 5% below the 
record high reached in November, 1943, as 
shown in Chart 1. Daily average spend- 
ing for war rose to $230 million in Jan- 
uary, compared with $217 million in De- 
cember, 1943, and $192 million a year ago. 
Total war spending in the first eighteen 
days of February averaged $278 million a 
day. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Changing war needs have already re- 
suited in some shifting from war to peace- 
time production, although it has been on 
a limited scale under strict government 
regulations. It has, however, focused at- 
tention upon the gigantic task and intri- 
cate problems of reconversion. 

The Baruch report, which was recently 
released, recommends a comprehensive 
program designed to facilitate a swift con- 
version of people and industry from war 
to peace and to assure a strong free en- 
terprise system after the war. The re- 


Excluding net war loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
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Chart 1: Expenditures for War 
Source: Department of the Treasury 
Millions of Dollars 


LOUAL VEATICAL OISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL AERCENTAGE CHANGES 


port emphasizes the importance of taking 
the government out of private business as 
soon as consonant with the war effort. 
The report’s major suggestions relating 
to reconversion include: (1) effective 
dealing with demobilization; (2) speedy 
and final settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts; (3) centralized control for the dis- 
posal of surplus property with a minimum 
of disturbance to the economy; (4) ex- 
tension of necessary governmental war 
powers, such as price control, requisition- 
ing and priorities; (5) a public works 
program; (6) credit for aiding adjust- 
ments particularly of small business; (7) 
preparation now for future action reducing 
taxes from war to peacetime levels; and 
(8) preparation of an emergency “X” 
Day Reconversion Plan to be used in the 
event of a sudden collapse of Germany. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES 


Merchandise shortages are reported to 
account for the decline of 14% in Jan- 
uary sales of leading mail order companies 
from a year ago. January sales of shoe, 
automotive and men’s wear chain stores 
were 14%, 22%, and 1%, respectively, 
below a year earlier. Grocery, apparel, 
variety and general merchandise chain- 
store sales in January were about 7%, 
6%, 2%, and 1% respectively, above Jan- 
uary, 1943. 

Department store sales were up in Jan- 
uary, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
adjusted index (1923-1925=100) which 
rose to 151, against 130 in December and 
143 a year ago. Sales for the week ended 
February 12 were reported 21% under the 
corresponding week of 1943. The only gain 
in sales over last year was an increase of 
13% in Kansas City. The largest losses 
were in Chicago, Richmond and Cleveland, 
with 29%, 29%, and 25%, respectively. 

The government’s “hold-the-line” policy 
continues effective in keeping commodity 
prices down. The weekly BLS all-com- 
modity wholesale price index (1926=100) 
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moved fractionally higher in January and 
at 103.3 on February 19 was about 1% 
above a year earlier. Its component price 
indexes of foods and farm products declined 
slightly since the first of the year, while 
those of nonagricultural products, semi- 
finished and finished goods became firmer. 

Tue Conrerence Boarn’s retail price 
index (1926=100) declined further in 
January to 99.6, against 100.0 a month 
ago and 97.0 in January, 1943. Lower 
food prices outweighed slight gains in 
clothing, drugs and housefurnishings. Price 
control has been aided by the failure of 
the anti-subsidy bill to become law. The 
Stabilization Act expires on June 30, 
1944, unless extended by Congress. 


FINANCE 


The volume of trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined to 24.2 million 
shares in January, compared with 25.6 
million in December and 21.7 million 
shares in January, 1943. Stock prices, af- 
ter reaching the highest point since last 
October, fell off, but have since regained 
a good part of their losses. Leading the 
market upward, the rails recently sold at 
their highest level since 1937, as shown in 
Chart 2. January bond dealings rose to 
$337 million, up 51% from the preceding 
month, and were the largest since May, 
1943. Average bond yields have trended 
slightly lower this year and on February 
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Chart 2: Weekly Stock Prices 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 = 100 


Source: Standard and Poor’s Corporation 


15 were 4% below what they were a year 
ago. 

Excess reserves have declined sharply 
from early in February and, at $1.3 bil- 
lion on February 16, compared with $2.0 
billion a year ago. Stocks of monetary 
gold continued to decrease slowly and 
totaled $21.8 billion on February 16, 
against $22.6 billion on February 17, 1943. 
Total money in circulation reached a new 
all-time high of $20.6 billion on February 
16, an increase of 30% over last year. 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loan totals have shown little change 


Table 1: Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 


1943 1942 Percentage Change 
aoe Dec Noy. 1943 | Dec. 1942 
(prel.) Nov Oct. Dec to to 
Dec. 1943 | Dec. 1943 
Imventories....5..5660c eee es 178.1 179.1 179.4 182.9 -0.6 2.6 
Durable goodsies-cs atures 202.9 206.7 207.3 204.8 -1.8 -0.9 
Nondurable goods............- 143.0 140.3 140.0 152.0 +1.9 5.9 
Boots and shoes............-- 94 105 101 110 -10 -15 
Ghemuicalsn sacar ste oe 179 174 172 172 +3 +4 
Metallproductsicmer. as a. n.d. 179 180 184a -1b —3¢ 
LEE OL 9: loess aleyctes ORR EER ora Tea 132 131 134 147 +1 -10 
Shipments: so. 25): 60s cee 272 275 266 277 -l 2 
Durable goods. ti ...0.- 02+ 331 341. $35 333 -3 -1 
Nondurable goods...........-- 200 193 180 206 +4 -3 
Boots and!shoess 2,0 620 ¢-<- 211 160 136 229 +32 -8 
G@hemicalstceiec: cinch. cent ore 266 Q77 Q71 228 —4 +17 
Metal products..............-- 357 359 349 339 -1 +5 
LEE YS lucid digto to Cine Coe aaa 183 180 171 186 +4 +1 
New Orders.............-+:: 318 344 318 324 -8 -2 
Durable goods! see fe. 328 377 412 379 -13 -13 
Metal products............--- 602 786 811 645 —23 -7 
Papen er bi caiaie Nercreseioiane.s si0 0" 127 146 145 155 -13 -18 
Unfilled Ordersd............- 906 894 877 932 +1 -3 
Durable goods..0.....5.. 05> 1,278 1,243 1,245 1,309 +3 -2 
Nondurable goodsd...........- 432 449 407 451 —4 —4 
Tronvand’ steels ccc. cs 20s 683 693 718 863 -l -21 
Metal products............-.- n.d. 1,952 2,000 2,000a -2b -% 
Railroad equipment..........- 1,230 1,394 1,442 1,857 -12 -34 
Textilesa. sent feted tthe totes 256 268 258 366 -4 -30 


aNovember, 1942, 
bPercentage change, October, 1943, to November, 1943, 
cPercentage change, November, 1942, to November, 1943, 


dNot comparable with previously published indexes, 
because of revision in method of computation. 


n.a.Not available. 


this year and on February 16 at $6.4 bil- 
lion compared with $6.1 billion on Febru- 
ary 17, 1943. 


Corporate Earnings 


Net income, after taxes, in 1943 for the 
first seventy-eight industrials included in 
Tue Conrerence Boarp’s preliminary’ 
analysis, rose 3% to $324.1 million from 
$316.0 million in 1942. Higher earnings 
among manufacturers of nondurable goods 
were principally responsible. 

In durable goods industries, net income 
was less than 1% higher than in 1942. 
Incomes reported by many corporations 
are subject to renegotiation. 

Telephone and telegraph companies led 
the public utility field with an increase of 
6% in net income in 1943 over a year 
earlier, while there was a gain of 1% over 
the preceding year among electricity and 
gas concerns. Railroads were the only 
major group showing a decline in net in- 
come, after taxes, for the year. The loss of 
6% reported by fifty-six railroads is at- 
tributed to increased operating expenses 
and to higher taxes, which more than off- 
set the rise in operating revenues. 


INVENTORIES DOWN 


Tue ConrereNce Boarn’s index (1935- 
1939=100) of the value of manufacturers’ 
inventories decreased fractionally in De- 
cember from a month earlier and was 
about 3% below December, 1942, as indi- 
cated in Chart 3. Shipments in Decem- 
ber were 1% lower than in November and 
were 2% less than a year earlier. New or- 
ders declined 8% from November and 
were 2% under December, 1942. Unfilled 
orders gained 1% in December over the 
preceding month, reflecting increases in 
backlogs of durable goods producers. 


1A more comprehensive report on corporate earnings will 
appear later. 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Percentage Change 


December, January, 12 months 
1943 to 1943 to 1942, to 
January December November October January J ene J Osan 12 reonthe 
Industrial Production 6.6 420.0 
PotaindR BeOS teu ens bee 1935-89=100 ||p 242 |r 241 a a mae oe: s es 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........|| 1985-39=100 ||p 260 |r 260 fF 89 129 2 
39 = 367 SMH Ge 375 -0.3 + 
Durable goods (FRB) (S).......|} 1935-39=100 ||p 366 |r at ty) is ry 123 43 3 
fe 000 net tons | save | sais | 5,096 | S324 Hg) yi eee 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 92,781 Ne Sea ede vais bien 13-7 
Lead (refined)................ net tons 49,768 ee Sas es iu ne Paes 
AONE EN oconcoineo seed Cee net tons p 84,066 |r 83, 5 5 on ol ana 
Glassicontainersna...- 25. 62-1: 000 gross n.d. 7,671 7,813 8,585 : r 
ili 2,652 |r 2,732 —2.2 +12.6 11.3 
umber weecce see oes ogo: million bd. ft. |}e 2,428 2,482 |r 2, > icish Ee a0 7 
Machine tools!...............- 000 dollars n.a. 60,680 71,811 78,302 —15. “ é 
: 1935-39 = 453 463 458 ~0.7 47.9 |aet30.2 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 ||p 450 |r aah en aes iy 
Transportation equip.(FRB) (S)|| 1935-39=100 |p 748 |r 766 |r 788 ion rag ae ae 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (8). . .|| 1935-39 =100 14 |r 4 ue ae ms Les Lhe aaa ee ae ene 
Cotton2set seen eet cient t bales 819,489 852,0 2 : Hes " cata <0 ob ties 42.8 
Wioolrae noe fen teen gente million pounds Odi \\7o [xOerl! oO : 
ili 43 .2 42.9 43.9 37.9 =o. 9 +9.5 +5.4 
Ray onsyabncn eee eee eaere million pounds! p 41.5 i ha ae ioe 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-39=100 |}p 150 |r 148 149 143 2 s aaa coe 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 360 |r 365 390 gee 355 = 3 Ae ee = 
Newsprint, North American. ..|| short tons 323,875 334,591 349,656 347,229 316,961 -3. in S ve 
Paper den so Rcsboleis SR oane Bie % of capacity ||p 90.1 |r 82.2 |r 89.6 |r 89.6 87.2 +9.6 ie : ae 
Paperboard paceseyciaritets se: % of capacity 90 87 93 94 86 +3.4 Ee ie an ie 
Boots and shoes.............. thous. of pairs || e 37,000 38,243 | r 36,408 38,042 37,504 -2.6 =). ‘ 
Cigarettes (small)*............ millions 20,115 22,799 Q4,324 23,508 20,370 -11.8 -1.3 +9.3 
ini 39 = 137 133 136 125 SHI fF +11.2 42.3 
Mammo (ERB)i(S)nesenceece ee: 1935-39=100 |p 139 |r isi 
Bituminousicoalseeseern eee 000 net tons |] p 53,800 | p 52,600 43,675 48,740 47,810 +2.3 +12. +1.2 
Anthraciteyrere rec ereeiies 000 net tons |p 4,887 4,970 4,118 5,331 |r 4,443 -1.7 +10.0 +0.5 
Crude petroleum’............. 000 barrels e 4,390 4,360 4,455 4,403 3,782 uc) 7 +16.1 +8.3 
Blectricipowerssimeirn seo se ein million kwh 4,536 4,475 4,463 4,395 3,954 +1.4 414.7 +17.0 
Construction (F. W. Dodge)........ 000 dollars 159,238 252,223 184,399 213,529 350,661 —36.9 —54.6 -60.3 
Heavy engineering—Publict........ 000 dollars 33,041 27,052 32,609 36,516 52,832 +22.1 37.5 -70.4 
Heavy engineering—Private!....... 000 dollars 6,089 8,240 18,299 11,829 3,875 —26.1 +57.1 -10.2 
Munitions Production.......... Nov.1941=100] p 649 662 |r 661 |r 644 453 =2.0 +43.3 +79.1 
Wart Gostsiycrr ieee ee million dollars 7,138 6,718 7,541 6,989 5,947 +6.3 +20.0 +64.2 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings:totalése essen ee thousand cars 789.0 746 .6 829.1 902.6 723.4 +5.7 +9.1 —0.9 
Carloadings, miscellaneous*......... thousand cars 362.0 845.4 390.1 405.5 346.5 +4.8 +4.5 —0.9 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 na. |p 149.7 |r 165.8 158.1 150. 8a -9.7b -0.7% 40.5 
Department store sales (S).........|] 1923-25=100 || p 151 r 130 158 140 143 +16.2 +5.6 +12.9 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 = 100 n.d. |p 187.5 156.1 145.8 139 .2a -11.9b —1 2c +5.2 
Rural/retailtrades(S)..0) 54-502 o. 1929-31 = 100 n.a 135.0 185.7 173.6 170.5a -27.3b —-20. 8c -1.8 
Grocery chain store sales (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 na. |p 155.3 |r 156.8 159.0 162.1a —1.0b —4.2¢ -7.6 
Magazine advertising linage........|] thous. of lines 3,089 2,586 3,342 3,447 2,179 +19.5 +41.8 +28.7 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926=100 p 103.3 |p 103.2 102.9 103.0 101.9 +0.1 +1.4 +4.4 
Rawamlatenalss arenes eee 1926 =100 Devise a pe lie 111.3 111.9 108.2 +0.1 +3.7 +11.4 
Semimanufactured articles........|] 1926=100 93.2 93.1 92.9 92.9 92.8 +0.1 +0.4 +0.4 
Manufactured products.......... 1926=100 p 100.2 |p 100.2 100.2 100.0 100.1 0 +0.1 +1.6 
Harmiproductss ae ree eter 1926 =100 p 121.8 121.8 121.4 122.2 117.0 0 +41 +15.8 
Boodaeee he Ge aes ten phe 1926 =100 104.9 105.6 105.8 105.1 105.2 ~0.7 -0.3 47.2 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)4........ 1929=100 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 0 0 +0.4 
Sensitive farm (NICB)4............] 1929=100 120.1 119.2 117.8 119.5 115.1 +0.8 +4.3 PAs 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926 =100 (2 BG 100.0 100.1 100.3 90a, —0.4 +1.9 +8.0 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 94.6 91.8 91.4 94.8 79.7 +3.1 +18.7 +82.5 
Industrialsaeper eerie een 1935-39 = 100 96.4 93.6 93.0 96.6 82.3 +3.0 +17.1 +32.0 
Railroadsimepie era sera icse oa neee 1935-39 = 100 91.0 85.6 86.5 92.0 13.7 +6.3 +23 .5 +34.3 
Utilities iach oe 1935-39 = 100 86.7 85.2 85.1 86.8 69.3 +1.8 +25.1 +33.9 
Total no. shares traded N. Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 24,249 25,584 24,096 17,629 21,682 -5 2 +11.8 +113.5 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 3-11 3.14 3.13 3.11 Deve -1.0 -4.9 -5.5 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|| million dollars || 37,950 40,155 35,215 35,614 30,723 —5.5 423.5 491.5 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 37,773 14,237 | 121,033 40,673 2,798 +165.3 | +1,250.0 39.5 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 122,683 83,129 69,862 86,662 7,517 +47.6 | +1,532.1 +68 .3 
Comm.., industrial and agric. loans‘. .|| million dollars 6,353 6,418 6,442 6,342 6,184 -1.0 42.7 -13.0 
National income payments......... na. |p 13,460 | r 12,435 12,741 11,6084 +8.2b +16 .0c +22.7 
Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars |] p 20,516 |r 20,449 19,918 19,250 15,590 


+0.3 +31.6 +38.5 


SAverage daily 4Average weekly ‘End of month 


SAdjusted for seasonal variation ‘Shipments %Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals 
bPercentage change, November, 1943, to December, 1943 


‘Employment exceeded normal labor force by 5,987,000 persons in December, 7,137,000 in November aDecember, 1942 
cPercentage change, December, 1942, to December, 1943 eEstimated pPreliminary rRevised n.a,Not available 
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Chart 3: Manufacturers’ Inventories 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
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ALCOHOL OUTPUT SHORT 


Alcohol requirements for 1944 will equal 
632 million gallons, according to the WPB, 
or 43% more than in 1943, All produc- 
tion facilities will be used to capacity, but 
an output of 593 million gallons, although 
31% greater than in 1943, falls short of 
requirements by 39 million gallons. In- 
ventories of 80 million gallons on January 
1, 1944 would be cut to 41 million gallons 
by the year end, which would be uncom- 
fortably close to what is considered a 
minimum inventory of 30 million gallons. 

The large increase in 1944 needs is due 
to the synthetic rubber program, which 
will require about 328 million gallons this 
year, as compared with about 127 mil- 
lion gallons in 1943. It is estimated that 
indirect military and civilian requirements 
will be slightly higher for 1944 but they 
should be offset by declines for lend-lease 
and anti-freeze alcohol. 


Table 2: Military Aircraft Production 
Source: War Production Board 


Month a Month Pe 
January, 1944. ..| 8,789 January, 1943. .| 5,013 


December, 1943 .| 8,802} December, 1942 .| 5,489 


AIRCRAFT OUTPUT GAINS 


Aircraft production is ahead of sched- 
ule. In January, 8,789 aircraft were ac- 
cepted, or approximately the same as De- 
cember, but they weighed 5.4% more— 
or 90.3 million pounds as against 85.7 
million pounds a month earlier. The great- 
est increase in production was in combat 
planes. Gains in shipments of four-en- 
gine bombers and long-range fighters sub- 
stantially offset a planned decrease in 
trainers and older tactical models. 


Longer Air Trips 
Domestic air lines carried 4.8 million 
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revenue passengers in the first ten months 
of 1943, or 4.9% less than in the corres- 
ponding period a year earlier. Revenue 
passenger-miles flown, however, increased 
11.1% as journeys lengthened. Express 
carried during this period of 1943 totaled 
46.9 million pounds, a gain of 44.5%. In- 
creases in 1943 resulted from heavier load- 
ing of planes. The average daily mileage 
for planes flown in the first ten months 
of 1943 increased to 1,750 from 1,300 be- 
fore the war. 


SHIPBUILDING CHANGES 


More Victory ships and fewer Liberty 
ships are scheduled in the shipbuilding 
program for the year beginning July 1, 
1944. Plans call for completion of 1,131 
Victory ships, only 194 regular Liberty 
ships and 124 of the pocket size known as 
CI-M-AVI’s. The total 1944-1945 ship- 
building program schedules 2,359 vessels, 
including 372 tankers, 213-C type cargo 
ships, 10 seaplane tenders and a number 
of other types. 


Table 3: Deliveries of Merchant Ships 


Source: Maritime Commission 


Numb Deadweight 

ONES oi Ghipa “Tons e 
January, 1944........... 124 1,204,730 
December, 1943......... 208 2,044,239 
Vanuaryeel 943 see ere 103 1,007,680 
December, 1942......... 121 1,199,300 


In January, 1944, only 124 merchant 
ships were built, with an aggregate of 1,- 
204,730 deadweight tons, or 41.1% fewer 
tons than in December. A decline was ex- 
pected, since many yards were converting 
their facilities from Liberty to Victory 
ship construction. Only 72 Liberty ships 
were included in January deliveries, com- 
pared with 118 in December, 1943. 


FURNITURE PRODUCTION OFF 


Furniture production in 1943 was 18% 
below a year earlier, as reported by Seid- 
man and Seidman. Wood household fur- 
niture produced in 1943 was estimated at 
$550 million (manufacturers’ prices) com- 
pared with $670 million in 1942, with the 
steepest decline in the fourth quarter of 
1943. Although it was less serious than 
was forecast by many in the trade, the 
decline, occurring at a time of high con- 
sumer demand, has brought retail furni- 
ture stocks to the lowest level in many 
years. 

A shortage of manpower, a scarcity of 
lumber and the large volume of war work 
turned out by furniture plants were re- 
sponsible for the drop in production in 
1943 and they also dim 1944 prospects. 
With the possibility that some steel may 
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be allocated for upholstery springs, man- 
ufacturers and retailers are also concerned 
this year over how the transition can be 
made without leaving stocks of springless 
war models. 


FUTURE OF AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 

Washington proposals for postwar gov- 
ernment control over the number of au- 
tomobiles that may be manufactured 
are strongly opposed by automobile 
manufacturers. Five companies are plan- 
ning to increase their automobile manu- 
facturing capacity by 40% to 50% 
over the prewar levels. Total cash outlay 
for modernization and expansion by these 
companies, it is estimated, will reach $1.1 
billion. Production costs after the war are 
expected to be from 15% to 25% above 
1943 levels. Costs will vary depending on 
the rate of production. 


RECORD STOCKS OF ZINC 


In nonferrous metals other than copper, 
a wide diversity of conditions exists. Only 
in tin is there an actual shortage relative 
to the most urgent munition and essential 
civilian needs. At the other extreme is 
quicksilver, now so plentiful that prices 
have been cut and all use restrictions re- 
moved. Along with the rise in production 
of primary magnesium, secondary output, 
as indicated in an accompanying table, has 
gone up rapidly. 


Table 4: Magnesium Production 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Pounds 


Primary Secondary 
Month 

1942 1943 1942 1943 
CETTE s waco c505 HO) BO 7 | OB |) iW. 
February........ 4.7 | 21.4] 0.4] 1.2 
Marcha ere 5.2 | 26.1 0.5 1.5 
April. . 5.0| 27.3| 0.6] 1.7 
Mayas cee. 5.3 | 30.4] 0.5] 1.7 
Junesepe ee 5.3 | 30.3] 0.6] 1.6 
ual yea eee 6.6 | 33.4] 0.6] 1.7 
INTEWE GS 5500200 ‘| 6.9} 34.5] 1.0} 2.1 
September...... 6] 2 |) BG || IO || 2.6 
Octobermereeste off IL || BSG Ose || Bae 
November...... WS || gow, || Wel || cxak 
Wecembersesen- |) ts || Gea |) WED | eoxer 
(otal ieraneeeee 98.0 1370.07! 7.9 | na. 


INot including recycled scrap in plants where produced. 
2Hstimated by Bureau of Mines. 
n.a.Not available. 


Bauxite and aluminum production have 
been curtailed from the maximum rates 
attained late last year, yet the current an- 
nual production rate in aluminum remains 
far higher than output in 1943. However, 
restrictions on civilian uses are being re- 
laxed with extreme caution. 

Zinc is among the few metals the pro- 
duction of which was at a peak in Jan- 
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uary; it was 84,000 tons against 83,000 
tons in December and a monthly average 
of 81,000 in 1943. Shipments continued 
to decline and producers’ stocks rose more 
than 20,000 tons to a new record at 194,- 
000 tons. 


COPPER STOCKS LOW 


Despite continued easing of demand and 
supply in metals, only minor civilian uses 
are being permitted. The reason is that 
munition demands as a whole are still ur- 
gent, despite cutbacks in some lines, and 
there is no telling when the war might 
again require a quick increase in the con- 
sumption of any one or all of the metals. 

The cut in copper consumption that re- 
sulted from curtailment of small arms mu- 
nition manufacture is reported to be large- 
ly counterbalanced by the more liberal use 
of copper in other munitions. 

Domestic shipments of refined copper in 
January, including imported metal, fell to 
less than 102,000 tons, compared with 
nearly 116,000 tons in December, but 
trade circles expect that February and 
March shipments may increase substan- 
tially. Producers’ stocks of refined metal 
fell below 46,000 tons in January and are 
less than a third of what they were at the 
end of 1939 or 1940. 

These statistics, although not including 
substantial stocks held by the Metals Re- 
serve Company, explain, at least in part, 
the government’s conservative attitude on 
resumption of civilian goods manufacture. 
For example, the WPB recently eased cop- 
per restrictions to permit automobile re- 
placement parts, such as radiators and fit- 
tings. Only about 5 million pounds of the 
red metal are required each quarter. A 
principal motivating reason for permitting 
this use is that the manufacture of these 
parts out of copper would save labor. 


Table 5: Steel Ingot Capacity! 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 


Thousands of Tons 


Period Electric | Total Steel 
January 1, 1939......... 1,725 81,829 
January 1, 1941......... 2,586 84,148 
January 1, 1943......... 4,555 90,289 
Aili ls Ge Se coo apaoue 4,936 90,877 
January 1, 1944......... 5,351 93,648 


_ Includes steel for foundry use by those companies mak- 
ing ingots. 
STEEL PLATE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of steel plates set a new 
monthly record in January at 1,173,000 
tons, about 4,000 tons heavier than in De- 
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Chart 4: Weekly Slaughter of Livestock at Fifteen Centers 


Source: 


The National Provisioner 


Thousands of Head 
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cember, 1943. Ingot output, at 7,595,000 
tons, was nearly 330,000 tons larger than 
in December, but was not quite so large as 
in October, 1943. Flat-rolled products 
continue in the tightest supply, largely be- 
cause of huge shipbuilding needs, including 
the big landing-craft program. Sheets are 
being promised as far ahead as early 1945. 
Alloy steel demand has fallen off recently 
and electric furnaces are being curtailed. 
Expansion of ingot capacity continued 
rapidly in 1943, as shown in an accom- 
panying table. 


WOOL SURPLUS 


Release for civilian use of government- 
held stockpiles of wool, which are now well 
above estimated military needs, is a prob- 
lem. The total stockpile includes 330 mil- 
lion pounds of foreign wools and 178 mil- 
lion pounds of American-grown wool, 
while an additional 450 million pounds of 
foreign wools are held in bond in ware- 
houses by the British Government. Fol- 
lowing the recent auctioning of some for- 
eign wools owned by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, further auctions have been 
called off. A study is being made of the 
wool situation and of means for an orderly 
disposal of the surplus wool without de- 
pressing the domestic market. 


FOOD TRENDS 


Cold storage stocks of food are excep- 
tionally large for this season of the year, 
but trends of total national food produc- 
tion are uncertain. Twice as much poul- 
try was in cold storage on February 
1, 1944, as a year ago, three times as 
many eggs, twice as much frozen beef and 


eight times as much butter as last year. 
Pork holdings increased markedly during 
January while stocks of frozen fruits and 
vegetables rose moderately in the year 
ended February 1, 1944. 

Outstanding in the dairy industry is the 
reduction of 2% to 3% in milk production 
during the first quarter of 1944, compared 
with a year ago, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the result largely 
of a sharply declining supply of feed 
grains. Milk output for 1944 is expected 
to be less than in either of the past two 
years. 

In the past four months slaughter of 
hogs increased 28% over a year ago. A 
comparison of the slaughter with last 
spring’s pig crop indicates that millions of 
hogs are still feeding, and one analyst con- 
cludes that “it is possible that there may 
be no marked lull in slaughter this sum- 
mer.” 

The Department of Agriculture predicts 
that cattle slaughter this year is likely to 
be substantially larger than the 17 million 
head of last year. The National Livestock 
Producers Association, however, recently 
said that, while feed supplies for cattle are 
adequate, beef price regulations are caus- 
ing drastic alterations in the business, with 
the result that “within a short period of 
only sixty days this country will be prac- 
tically on a famine basis with respect to 
the supply of beef.” 


Henry H. Starrorp 
assisted by 


F. H. Frazer 
Margsoriz E. Jupp 
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Distribution of War Contracts 


LACEMENTS of war contracts dur- 
ing 1943 alone exceeded $60 billion, 
but remained substantially below the cor- 
responding volume of the first war year. 
The cumulative total of all major war 
supply and facility contracts placed by 
government agencies since June, 1940, 
amounted to $182.7 billion at the start 
of this year. The rate of 1943 placements 
was first retarded by the discontinuance 
of awards for new industrial facilities and 
then by a slowing down in contracts for 
supply items as stockpiles were developed, 
followed finally by revisions and cutbacks 
of existing contracts for ordnance and ex- 
plosives in the closing months. Thus, the 
cumulative total which had advanced by 
almost $5.5 billion monthly during the 
first half of 1943 dropped below $5 billion 
monthly in the latter half, with the 
monthly rate for the final quarter barely 
approaching $3.5 billion. The net increase 
in the reported total during December 
alone was little more than $2 billion. 
Virtually all of the major contracts 
placed in 1943 were for supply items— 
awards for new plant, nonindustrial facili- 
ties and miscellaneous purposes compris- 
ing less than a tenth of the year’s incre- 
ment. Over half of these supply contracts 
went to producers of ordnance and gen- 
eral supplies, as distinguished from air- 
craft and ship items. New contracts for 
aircraft and equipment were approxi- 
mately $20 billion, while awards for ships, 
marine engines and propulsion equipment 
were valued at about $6 billion. General 
supplies, other than ordnance, planes and 
ships, however, appear to have comprised 
the largest group item of purchase in the 
past year, on the basis of rough, prelimin- 
ary totals. 


STATE AWARDS 

The state and regional totals in Decem- 
ber moved forward more rapidly than the 
national aggregate because of a sharp re- 
duction in unassigned contracts. Con- 
tracts in the national total, but as yet not 
allocated to the various states, dropped 
from $18.3 billion to $16.0 billion during 
the month, and were correspondingly re- 
flected in the state aggregates. In all, the 
allocable total of state awards rose by $4.5 
billion during December and by about 
$60 billion over the year. The cumulative 
totals for the ten states with the largest 
volume of war contracts at the year end, 
with - corresponding totals for 1942, are 
given in Table 1. 

Massachusetts is the only member of 
the top ten states at the close of 1942 not 
included in the current ranking. Texas 


has replaced it but only by the narrow 
margin of $300 million. As at the close of 
the first war year, the ten top states again 
held about 70% of all allocable war con- 
tracts. Wide alterations have occurred, 
however, in the relative positions of the 
states making up this group. Michigan 
moved from third to first place and is now 
firmly entrenched as the nation’s largest 
war contract state with $19 billion in 
awards—having almost doubled its vol- 
ume during the past year. New York 
moved into second place with a slight ad- 
vantage over California, which led all the 
states at the end of 1942. Pennsylvania 
and Indiana have also bettered their rela- 
tive status in the more recent months. 


Table 1: States Leading in War Con- 
tracts, as of December 31, 1943 


Cumulative Totals; Billions of Dollars 


Dec. 1943 


State 


1943 1942 Awards 

Michigan.........] 19.0 10.0 9.0 
New York........| 16.6 9.7 6.9 
@aliformiags ae. o- 16.2 10.9 5.3 
LO Ace eee 12.5 8.1 4.4 
Pennsylvania. .... 11.1 6.9 4.2 
New Jersey.......] 10.8 2 3.6 
[ilinois).295 = 10.3 5.8 4.5 
incianate se ras 7.3 4.1 on 
Connecticut...... 6.0 4.8 1.2 
OXAS. nomen orcs 5.8 3.8 2.0 


Texas benefited most from December 
awards, picking up: somewhat more than 
$600 million in the month. Illinois and 
New York followed with about $500 mil- 
lion in new contracts. Downward revisions 
resulted in either a loss or no net change 
from the preceding month’s total for Iowa, 
Louisiana and Virginia. 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


War contracts allocable to the major 
industrial areas increased by about $5 
billion in December, or about the same 
amount as in each of the three preceding 
months for which data have been released. 
Detroit continued well out in front as the 
major war production center with $12.5 
billion of cumulative awards, followed by 
Chicago with $8.7 billion, Los Angeles 
with $8.5 billion and Newark-Jersey City 
with $8.4 billion. Corresponding totals for 
the six next largest areas in order are: 


mae illions of Dollars) 
Philadelphigeeacs. 0-508 . 6,239 
New York City........ pe wee G5L50. 
Cleveland singarctrctet ssusines > 4,415 
Boston Ry OOS SA ao ELTA 
Buftalotaemarce erste skrun eas 3,749 
Seattle-Tacoma. . . 3,627 


Of this group, Philadelphia Pepreat the 
most in December, receiving nearly $300 
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million of new orders. Newark-Jersey City 
and Chicago received nearly $200 million 
each. The latter has moved forward from 
fourth position in September to second 
largest contract center. Seattle-Tacoma 
regained its place in the top-ranking 
group, replacing Baltimore. 

The leading ten industrial areas which 
held about three-eighths of all allocable 
contracts at the year end were awarded 
only about a fourth of all December con- 
tracts. Substantial increases developed 
in many areas outside the big ten during 
the month. Louisville led all the major 
centers with a gain of nearly $550 million 
in ordnance and ship contracts, while St. 
Louis and Milwaukee benefited from 
awards of $430 million and $395 million, 
respectively. A large volume of new con- 
tracts was also placed in Rockford, Dallas 
and the Albany-Schenectady areas. 


Table 2: Counties Holding Largest 
Amounts of War Contracts, 
June, 1940-—December, 1943 
Source: War Production Board; Taz Conrerence Boarp 
Millions of Dollars; Cumulative Totals 


Major War Contracts 


County dus- | Value 
Total trial Pe 
Facilities f aa 
Total United States!) 162,850} 14,635) 24,683 
Total, 25 leading 
counties#eecseee | 75,083] 3,993 | 8,436a 
Wayne, Mich......] 10,215 520 | 1,069b 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 8,504 329 513 
Cookeiilwwes se 7,229 613 | 1,516 
Cuyahoga, Ohio....}| 4,290) 245 489 
Erie, Ni@Y sche es 3,577 218 291 
Baltimore (City), 

Md ofc ARE os Re 3,259 85 249 
King, Wash........ 3,049 101 86 
San Diego, Calif...| 2,871 42 22 
Hartford, Conn....| 2,613 114 205 
Hudson, N. J......| 2,382 113 344 
Oakland, Mich..... 2,311 39 b 
Nassau, N. Y......| 2,290 81 14 
Philadelphia, Penn.| 2,138} 221 652 
Passaic, N. J....... 2,104 56 141 
Marion, Ind....... 1,927 154 139 
Delaware, Penn....} 1,765 87 96 
Schenectady, N. Y.| 1,755 Q1 49 
New York, N. Y... 1,725 198 1,149 
St. Joseph, Ind..... 1,650 713 72 
Genesee, Mich..... 1,646 93 n.d. 
KKongs Neyer eee 1,620 44 425 
a ee (City), 

Be so Seema 1,567 OTe 318 
Meee Wisc. . 1,539 178 290 
Essex, N. J.. 1,530 60 Q91 
Washtenau, Mich. . 1,527 96 16 


1fxcluding off-continent and unassigned. 

aTwenty-four counties only; data not available for 
Genesee, Michigan 

bThe figure ice Oakland County is combined with Wayne 
County. 

n.a.Not available. 


COUNTY AWARDS 


Data on war contracts are now avail- 
able for each of the nation’s more than 
8,000 counties. For each county, figures 
have been assembled on major supply and 
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facility contracts received through De- 
cember, 1943, with a further subdivision 
of supply contracts into principal groups 
—aircraft, ships, ordnance, all other—and 
of facility projects into industrial and 
nonindustrial divisions. These estimates 
which should prove of value in reshifting 
current sales quotas and appraising post- 
war market prospects will be made avail- 
able to Board Associates upon request. 
The twenty-five leading counties, ranked 
on the basis of contracts received, are 
shown in the accompanying table to hold 
$75 billion of allocable awards, or fully 
46% of the entire national aggregate. In 
this group of less than 1% of the country’s 
total counties is approximately $4 billion 
of government-financed industrial plant, 
or more than a fourth of all such new 
plant additions. The twenty-five counties 
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include not only such established manufac- 
turing areas as Wayne, Cook and Los 
Angeles but also several new to any pre- 
vious manufacturing-center list—among 
them Washtenaw, Michigan, and Nassau, 
New York. Washtenaw holds about $1.5 
billion of war contracts, yet reported only 
$16 million of value added by manufactur- 
ing in 1939, while Nassau with fully $2.25 
billion of war orders had a net manufac- 
turing output of $14 million in 1939. The 
combined value added by manufactures by 
the twenty-four counties—data are not 
disclosed for one county—was slightly less 
than $8.5 billion in 1939, or little more 
than a third of the national aggregate in 
that year. 


M. R. Gainssruee 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Foreign Economic Developments 


HE RISE of United States exports 

in December to $1,236 million, a rec- 
ord exceeded only by the $1,254 million 
reported for July, brought total exports 
for the year to $12,717 million. This ex- 
ceeded the 1942 total by 58% and the 
previous high record of $8,228 million in 
1920 by 55%. Almost 80% of the year’s 
shipments consisted of lend-lease goods, 
estimated at $10,100 million for the year 
by the Bureau of the Census. This esti- 
mate included $8,208 million actually re- 
ported for January-October, the differ- 
ence between this figure and the estimate 
for the year working out to an average 
of $946 million each for November and 
December—or somewhat less than the av- 


Cash exports, which are computed by 
subtracting lend-lease shipments from the 
over-all total for the year, are estimated 
at only $2,617 million—the least since 
1936, and except for 1931-1936, the small- 
est since 1914. Imports were 23% more 
than in 1942, thanks largely to the im- 
provement in the shipping situation. They 
also exceeded all previous years except 
1919 and 1920 and 1923-1929. 

The export surplus of $9,352 million far 
exceeded the 1942 record of $5,293 million, 
as well as the previous record of $4,016 
million for 1919. Excluding lend-lease 
shipments, however, the trade balance was 
“adverse” by an estimated $748 million, 
compared with the previous high mark for 
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CANADA 


The recently published statistics for 
1943 on Canadian foreign trade, by major 
areas, emphasize the degree to which sup- 


Canadian Foreign Trade, by Areas 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Millions of Canadian Dollars; Gold Excluded 


TOTAL IMPORTS 


0 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


plies from the United States have come to 
dominate Canadian imports. Total im- 
ports in 1943 were more than two and 
one-half times as large as in 1938, but 
those from the United States were three 


Table 1: Foreign Trade of the United States 


1943 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
Millions of Dollars 


1941 1940 


1932 1929 1920 
Exports (including re-exports) 
Ei ab Sagem & reine: 2,617a 4,406 | 4,021 
Lend-leage......:. 0.00.00: 10,1005 Tale gee Pate feees Fp Oe 
irs, 2 ae ee SOT BlaT | 4,02 “2,288 | 2,183 | 1,675 | 1611 | 5,241 | 6,228c 


General imports............. 3,365 


3,345 


2,625 
cae ara 1,323 | 4,399 | 5,978d 
Cash teade nt. . ~748a 1,061 | 1,396 

Total trade.............. 9,352 1,802 | 1,396 ae Ne aie 


1Total exports less lend-lease exports. 
Import balance indicated by minus sign. 
aBased on estimate for lend-lease exports. 
bEstimate of Bureau of the Census. 


erage rate for the four preceding months. 
On the basis of this estimate, total lend- 
lease shipments for the three years 
through December have amounted to 
$15,736 million. (Table 1.) 


Lend-lease shipments through October were 


$8,208 sallliong the estimate for November and December was $1,892 million, or $946 


million monthly. 


cAll-time high prior to 1943. 


dAll-time high. 


an import surplus of $182 million in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 18722 


1No comparison is possible with the years of the fir: 
World War, since ebony sulpmeees to our allies at dat 
time were not segregated in the trade statistics but were 
treated as commercial shipments, 


eLargest export surplus prior to 1942 was $4,016 miilion in 1919. 


and one-third times: as large (Table i) 
The United States normally supplies more 
imports to Canada than all other areas 
together. The share of the other regions, 
however, has been more than cut in half 
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Table 2: Canadian Foreign Trade, by Areas 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Millions of Canadian Dollars; Nonmonetary Gold Excluded 


Total Imports from 


Domestic Exports to 


Calendar Year United Oth. | Bee 
nite ther Unite - i i ncaa) 
Kingdom! | British Err Opeth Co ee Brith aay Oe Charis 

OLS Merce ee Gh oka ec: 190.8 63.4 825.7 142.5 | 1,222.3 446.1 99.2 481.5 312.3 | 1,339.4 24.4 | 1,363.8 141.5 
ORO Ree cane ons ches 194.8 62.3 893 .6 148.3 | 1,299.0 290.3 105.0 492.7 264.4 | 1,152.4 25.9 | 1,178.3 | -120.7 
OSU Mareeiciay eos cian arias 162.6 65.2 653.7 127.0 | 1,008.5 235 .2 81.1 373.4 173.9 863.7 19.5 883.1 | -125.3 
OSU aot ee 6 coe 109.5 42.5 393.8 82.3 628.1 170.6 49.2 240.2 127.7 587.7 11.9 599.6 28.5 
OS Sime ete osiatee ss, 93.5 34.5 263.5 61.0 452 .6 178.2 39.0 158.7 114.0 489.9 8.0 497.9 45.3 
OSS eee tonic hic dee avai 97.9 34.8 917.3 51.9 401.2 210.7 44.5 168.2 106.0 529.4 6.0 535.5 134.3 
LU eno hel ana 113.4 43.7 293.8 62.6 513.5 270.5 64.9 218.6 95.3 649.3 7.0 656.3 142.8 
USS Siero ile be, 6 116.7 57.2 312.4 64.0 550.3 303.5 74.1 261.7 85.6 725 .0 13.0 737.9 187.6 
LO BG wep rewcenteona ia ccidhavs o:s.0 « 123.0 66.3 $69.1 76.7 635.2 395.4 84.3 333.9 124.3 937.8 1g 950.5 315.3 
CSU bas eG OR 147.3 89.3 490.5 81.8 808.9 402.1 104.2 360.0 131.1 997.4 14.8 | 1,012.1 203 .2 
TES, so a 119.3 66.8 424.7 66.6 677.5 339.7 103.2 270.5 124.2 837.6 11.1 848.7 171.2 
DS Der eerie dees cae. 114.0 74.9 496.9 65.3 751.1 328.1 102.7 380.4 113.7 924.9 11.0 935.9 184.9 
POLO Are ee. Lo 161.2 106.2 744.2 70.3 | 1,082.0 508.1 147.9 443 .0 80.0 | 1,179.0 14.3 | 1,193.2 111.3 
SPA crete cttcarcitacaln es cisce 219.4 140.5 | 1,004.5 84.4 | 1,448.8 658.2 220.4 599.7 142.6 | 1,621.0 19.5 | 1,640.5 191.7 
On ea ae 161.1 112.7 | 1,304.7 65.8 | 1,644.2 TAL .7 412.1 885.5 324.4 | 2,363.8 21.7 | 2,385.5 741.2 
OAS sree Pe ME Se 135.0 103.6 | 1,423.7 72.8 | 1,735.1 | 1,032.7 369.0 | 1,149.2 420.6 | 2,971.5 29.9 | 3,001.4 | 1,266.3 


‘Includes articles imported from United Kingdom for use of armed forces of the United Kingdom and articles admitted free under Order in Council. 


*Indicates excess of imports. 


during the five years from 1938 to 1943. 
In the earlier year, the United States ac- 
counted for 62.7% of all Canadian im- 
ports, while in 1943 its share was 82.1% 
(Table 3 and chart). The share of all 
other areas fell from 37.3% to only 18.0%, 
although their actual value in dollars rose 
materially. 

The geographical shifts in Canadian ex- 
ports have been less pronounced, all four 
major areas participating in the general 
expansion. Shipments to the United 
States have accounted for about the same 
proportion of the total (approximately 
three-eighths of all shipments) in each of 
the past four years. The British share has 
tended to decline as compared with 1940, 
and that to non-British countries other 
than the United States to rise, apparently 


‘Table 3: Percentage Distribution of 
Canadian Foreign Trade,'! by Areas 
Source: Table 1 


Percentage of Total Trade 


Calendar Year 


Lees Other | United Cher 
dou? British | States Brith 


Total Imports 
LOSS generac « 17.6 9.9 | 62.7 9.8 
1939 Frade ss 15.2 | 10.0 | 66.2 8.7 
GAO taratae «as 14.9 9.8 | 68.8 6.5 
OA Li stepsister. 15.1 9.7 | 69.3 5.8 
O48 react fer.s 9.8| 6.9| 79.4] 4.0 
OAS ree oe oe 28. G0N 825 4e2 

Domestic Exports 
19388 Mae 2.08 40.6 | 12.3 | 32.3 | 14.8 
OS OT xenturatxe <# 35.5 | 11.1 | 41.1 | 12.3 
19408 ete bs 43.1] 12.5 | 37.6] 6.8 
1941 ee. ...| 40.6 | 13.6 | 37.0 | 8.8 
1942 Breet. 31.4 | 17.4 | 37.5 | 13.7 
1O4AS easy beget > 34.8 | 12.4 | 38.7 | 14.2 


1£xcluding nonmonetary gold. 

2Imports from United Kingdom include articles imported 
for use of armed forces of Tnited Kingdom and articles 
admitted free under Order in Council. : 


reflecting in part the shipment of military 
and other supplies to the U.S.S.R. 

The new Canadian Export Board, which 
was announced early in February, will 
attempt to supply civilian goods to for- 
eign markets which private trade is un- 
able to supply under existing conditions. 
The Order in Council establishing the 
board stated that “it is considered to be 
in the best interests of Canadian export 
trade to have government facilities avail- 
able for the execution of export transac- 
tions relating to such markets as cannot 
be served by normal commercial facili- 
ties.” It is anticipated that the board 
will function as long as the present trade 
control measures are continued and until 
trade can again be conducted through 
normal peacetime trade channels. 


Dividend Payments 


February dividends were provisionally 
reported at $9.4 million by the Toronto 
Financial Post, slightly less than the $9.7 
million reported a year ago, and well un- 
der the $10.0 million for February, 1942, 
(Table 4). For the first two months of 
the year, however, the total of $30.5 mil- 
lion was still above that for January-Feb- 
ruary, 1943, but less than in 1942. 

At the time the preliminary figure was 
compiled it was stated that no dividend 
cuts had as yet been reported for the 
month, although one dividend had been 
deferred. February dividends were pre- 
ponderantly among the industrials and 
utilities, with a smaller number among 
mining, oil and financial companies. 


National Income 
Canadian national income in 1943 was 
1Facts and Figures Weekly, February 3-9, 1944, p. 3. 


estimated at $8,800 million by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, an increase of 
17.3% over the 1942 estimate of $7,500 
million. Estimates for previous years in- 
clude $6,514 million for 1941, a prewar 
record of $5,500 million in 1929, and a 
high mark for the period of the last war 
of $4,614 million in 1920. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR PLANTS 


The problem of liquidating the govern- 
ment investment in wartime plant, equip- 
ment and material that is already agitat- 
ing this country has for a considerable 
time been a matter of some concern in 
Canada, and in the United Kingdom, as 
well. Only in Canada have any important 
steps been taken to meet the problem; in 
the United Kingdom the interest has so 
far been as much in discovering the stakes 
that are actually involved as in working 
out a practical procedure for handling 
them. 

The Canadian plan provides for a 
Crown Assets Allocation Committee under 


Table 4: Canadian Dividends 
Source: The Financial Post, Toronto 


Milions of Canadian Dollars; Not Adjusted for Dupli- 
cations of Holding Companies, Investment Trusts, etc. 


Year Amount 
ID EY ee Ae i nS 323.07 
LOGS eter. Ree se 325.9 
TOSO Sie ae 305 .2 
LOO vis 5 eterna 804.9 
12 eens crore oer 316.6 
CT oe eet as wetted 288 .4 
L948 205 Ge Oe ere 286 .2 
Month 1944 1943 1942 
January.eeee ee 21.0 20.2 23.0 
February......... p_94\ 9.7) eel. 0) 
Motal: Jes. se one 30.5 29.9 33.0 
pPreliminary. 
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Table 5: Dominion Government In- 
vestment in Plant Facilities and Raw 
Materials, March 26, 1943 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 12, 1944, p. 4 


Vas 


rox. 


teat | Million 

ilon 

Category ota ao 
Chemicals and explosives. .... 20 164 
AATHAMUMILION se dee sess a 10 82 
Bombs, mines, etc........... 1 8 
Guns, mountings, carriages .. . 23 189 
Tanks and gun carriers....... 1 8 
Automotive equipment....... 2 16 
Mincratte ete te ocd cua. oso 9 74 
Shipping sere cae autos = Q 16 
Machine tools, instruments, etc. 6 49 

Miscellaneous materials, not 

end prog@uctssy agers evens: 26 213 
eT Otel Meewerpeeis crac eae ce 100 821 


1Computed by applying reported percentages to reported 
total value of $821 million. ; P 

Including synthetic rubber, alloy steels, primary iron 
and steel, brass, magnesium, and imported materials, such 
as wool and tin. 


the general supervision of the Cabinet and 
the specific jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. This committee 
is composed of representatives, first, of 
the various government agencies concerned 
with demobilization problems and, second, 
of labor, agriculture and householders. It 
is to obtain from the government bodies 
concerned the necessary details as to all 
plant, equipment and material which are 
available or are expected to become avail- 
able for disposition. It will recommend 
plans for their disposal to the Cabinet 
through the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply.* 

The committee will determine what as- 
sets should be retained by the Dominion 
Government, what may profitably be 
turned over to the Provincial govern- 
ments or distributed in distressed areas, 
etc. Where actual disposition has been de- 
termined upon and has been agreed to by 
the Cabinet, the assets are to be turned 
over to the new War Assets Corporation, 
Ltd. This corporation, which is under the 
presidency of John B. Carswell and has 
a maximum capitalization of $5,000,000, 
like the Committee, will be under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions and Supply. 

The corporation is at first expected to 
deal chiefly with equipment and property 
that have become superfluous for the 
prosecution of the war, primarily as a re- 
sult of the changing character of military 
requirements. Its scope is expected to be- 
come steadily broadened so that it will 
eventually be concerned with the whole 
range of government assets. In general, its 
activities fall into the following five main 
categories: 


1Foreign Commerce Weekly, Februry 12,1944, pp. 3 et seq. 
There is some indication that this ministry might be re- 
placed in this connection by a Ministry of Reconstruction, 
to be created later. 
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1. War equipment from the armed forces 
2. Camps, barracks, airfields, buildings and 
real estate 


3, Crown-owned munitions plants and ma- 
chinery under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Munitions and Supply and its Crown 
companies 


4. Raw materials and stockpiling arrange- 
ments 


5. United States and United Kingdom sur- 
pluses, by cooperation with similar authorities 
in those countries, in order to obtain, so far as 
possible, united action by all three countries.1 


Mr. Carswell stated that nothing in the 
nature of a “fire sale” was contemplated, 
that distribution was expected to take 
place through regular commercial chan- 
nels, and that the new Crown company 
was “not opening any department store” 
where the ordinary citizen could buy small 
orders.” 

The latest available figures on the Do- 
minion Government’s investment in plant 
facilities and raw materials are only as of 
March 26, 1943, with the total reported 
at $821 million, distributed about as in 
Table 5. 


The British Situation 


The question of the state’s investment 
in war plant, equipment and materials in 
the United Kingdom was the subject of 
the 16th Report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure (1942-43  ses- 
sion). The report was noteworthy chiefly 
for what is was unable to discover. The 
committee could not produce any over- 
all figures. There was no central source of 
information, since the Treasury left the 
administration of funds to the depart- 
ments to which they had been allocated. 
It was able to obtain data covering fac- 
tories only for five of the departments 
(the Admiralty, and the Ministries of 
Supply, Aircraft Production, Works and 
Food) for roughly the first three years of 
the war. The sums reported as having 
been advanced to contractors for the con- 


1Toronto Financial Post, January 29, 1944, p. 3. 
°The Financial Post, Toronto, Jan. 29, 1944, p. 1. 
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Table 6: Advances to Contractors for 


Factory Construction in the United 
Kingdom 
Source: Select Committee on National Expenditure 


Category £000 $’000,0001 
On contributory schemes 
(where ownership remains 
with contractor)......... 11,505 46.0 


On noncontributory schemes 
(where the state is the ulti- 
mate Owner) =. ema. = eer 

On factories wholly owned 
by the state (Royal ord- 
nance factories, agency 
and shadow factories)... 


‘Total. . saan soe 


282,082 | 1,128.3 


381,500 | 1,526.0_ 
675,087a] 2,700.3 


“4 ere from pounds sterling at the nominal ratezof 
1=$4, 

aThis total, obtained by adding the above figures as re- 
ported in The Economist, November 27, 1943, page 708, 
exceeds by £12 million the total of £663 million reported 
by The Times of November 24 and the corresponding 
$2,652 million in The New York Times of the same date. 


struction of factories are given in Table 6. 

The Economist notes that these figures 
exclude all movable stores and commodi- 
ties. It observes that, on the basis of the 
“Budget White Paper,” there was a net 
private disinvestment of £395 million dur- 
ing the three years 1940-1942. Even though 
it would be necessary to add the value of 
maintenance and depreciation that had 
been deferred, “it may well be that the 
state’s expenditure on acquiring capital 
assets has actually exceeded the fall in 
value of privately owned capital.” These 
new assets have, of course, no permanent 
value comparable to what they have cost. 
In any event, according to the report of 
the Select Committee, “it would seem use- 
less to plan for the retention, adaptation, 
or disposal of state property without first 
knowing the composition, quantity and 
situation of the property,” and the prepa- 
ration of a complete inventory by a cen- 
tral agency is accordingly advocated as 
a first measure.’ 


Winturor W. Case 
Division of Industrial Economics 


1The Economist, November 27, 1943, p. 708, and The 
Times and The New York Times, of November 24, 1943. 


Current Population Trends' 


OPULATION growth during the past 
four years has far outstripped the 
generally accepted forecasts based on long- 
term trends in birth and death rates. At 
the start of this year, the total population 
was approaching 138 million, or fully 6 
million more than the enumeration of 
April 1, 1940. In contrast, the projected 
population total for 1945, as estimated at 
the start of this decade, assuming medium 
1For previous ane of wartime population changes see 


te ces Board Economic Record for August-October, 


fertility, medium mortality and no net 
immigration, had been placed at slightly 
below 136.5 million. Unless war casualties 
run extremely high, it is highly probable 
that the actual population by mid-1945 
will be approximately 140 million. This 
would mean almost as many inhabitants 
as had been previously estimated for 
1950. 

As a result of this unanticipated up- 
surge, the civilian population has shrunk 
by little more than 4 million since the last 
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TABLE 1: SHIFTS IN CIVILIAN POPULATION, APRIL, 1940-NOVEMBER, 1943 


Sources: Bureau of the Census; Tae Conrerence Boarp 


November 1, 1943 | March 1, 1943r May 1, 1942 April 1, 1940 Change in Population 
State and Geographic Division Apri i ' 
ea 9% Maber 9, amber reer io1oeNee Bun ; co ‘ rere Erne Gob 
% nhou- es 
sands) bands) 3 ania) % sound) eer eee eee er ea rere lterpr rab baer 
: _% % % % % % 
United Siates......... 127,308 | 100.0 | 128,231 | 100.0 130,982 | 100.0 | 131,3297r} 100.0 | -3.1 2.4 =e Sd (ee eae oat Oe 
New England......... 8,088 | 6.3) 8142] 6.4]. 8403] 64] 8421] 64] -4.0| -3.3] -.2] -.7] 3.7] -34 
Maine....... aa gee 782 6 795 6 822 6 844 Cech ee Be te AC ea) ea 
nie 
New Hampshire... .... 453 ie 454 4 478 * 491 Ae) ee We tbe ane Bale Ss lee ial tng 
Wertsont Wee tebe 316 r 321 3 344 3 357 -O)| 1,5, | 10.2 | weS07 0 1 ene eon aeeen 
Massachusetts. .... 4 ; 7 
peep 68,009 | S.%)) "4.116 | 8.9 |? 4070) 53°] asia [e's] 54 Weg gee oF 2g | Lyle eee 
Rhode Island..........| 695 .5| — 696 25. |eOHe1 6 | — 709 5} 2.0] -1.9] 41.7] - 29] -8.6| -3.5 
Connecticut...........] 1,748] 1.4) 1,759) 1.4] 1,766/ 1.3] 1,707] 1.3] 42.4] +3.0] +3.4] - 6] -1.0] - .4 
Middle Atlantic....... 25,797 20.3 | 26,246 20.5 | 26,819 20.5 | 27,494 20.9 -6.2 -4.5 2.5 -1.7 3.8 2.1 
New York............ 12,448 | 9.8] 12,684| 9.9] 12,876| 9.8| 13,444] 10.2| -7.4| -5.7| -42| -1.9| -3.4| 15 
New Jersey........... 4,080] 3.2| 41083] 39] 4,296] 32| 4154] 3.2| -1.8| -1.2| 41.7] - 6] 35| -2.9 
Peonsylvania,(.......%| 9,278 | 7.8 | 9,458| 7.4] 9,716 | 7.41 9,806) 7.5) -6)s |} =0.4] 0=1.8} <elo-}h—4.ek. -2.7 
East North Central...| 26,098 20.5 | 26,081 20.3 | 27,065 | 20.7 | 26,599 | 20.3) -1.9} -1.9] 41.8] + .1] -3.6] -3.6 
bioawicees ate. | C828 ee AN IC,892. 15.8 108,990 | ai'5. 83] 96,904) o B.S Ab bed.@| see Ale ta Pefed bilaehd 
PRIA As cceiheren 0+: BBGS 10 ye. tele S897) 99 8) 8.470 02.7 |! 8424 | 2 6'l 31.9 lo = iilaa dete eae 4 be —e. caleeons 
PDOs epee Hs. he oka 3 T5604 ienS.9.), 7,693 | “5 9'| “7.975 |* 6.1 | “vase? 6.0°}° 401-878 | 41.9) — 8 | opted mee 
Michigan............. 5,377| 4.2] 5,989] 41]| 5,589] 42] 5251| 4.0] 42.4/ + .6] 45.5] 41.81] -2.9] +6 
Symenieinw is. -sie 2046) 28) 8.95% es: [469,149 ed ler S187 1.8.44 Sia 1n =BU7 4 hee Widen Heese Bele 
West North Central. .| 12,263 9.6 | 12,428 9.7} 12,998 9.9 | 13,502r| 10.3 -9 2 -8.0 -3.7 -1.3 -5.6 4.4 
Minnesota............ 9.526] ~ 2.014 9:541 | 9.6 | 2,676). 2.0. 2,790 | 2.1.) =9.4:) 8.99 =a | lowe b oo oles 
awash davis!) sicios «: 227T ie c1.Sume-2,800 1 9'| 2.445 | 19 | 9,887} 1.8.1 -10.8)) 0.01 -$.6) 21 46.001) che 
Minsouri.c..-2s1...| 39,625.| 2:8. 3,576 |" 9g | S735) e.9 | 3.784 1°°9.9 | 6.8 sale] 1.9) 244 25 64) Sas 
North Dakota......... 537 4 541 4 593 5 642 il 16.40) =15 64) 76x Seg laos ee 7 
South Dakota......... 545 re 560 rr 587 4 643 Bt =18.9"| ~19.9.| G28, 61) 28-6) ees Ve—4e7 
Nebraska............. 1,176 9 | 1,194 ‘9 | 1,243 (971, 71,918 | 8-6"| =10e fete dele BA |e a es le oe 
9 EE 1670.) te3 LA 7077) 1 S| 1718 168 Loerie | 6.5 | 4.9 | 4.8 | eet 8-8 ley 
South Atlantic........ 17,701 13.9 | 17,954 14.0 | 17,991 13.7 | 17,723 13-57) pee) eee alee de Stl 14a Gee: 
Melawares J... 2025... 2 QT4 2 Q71 2 Q75 2 265 2h) 43.0 | O51 | Sls) F120 - 7 -1.7 
Maryland......... | 1,983] 1.6] 1,968] 1.5] 1,895] 1.4] 1,806] 1.4] +9.8| +8.9| 44.9] +8] +4.6| 43.8 
District of Columbia... . 817 6 834 7 821 6 658 5 | 494.2 1496.7 |494.8] -2.0| - .5] 41.8 
Virginia........ Miki 2,770| 2.2) 2,770! 292] 2,792] 2.1) 2,643) 2.0] +48] 44.8] +5.7 dic ees 
West Virginia......... B52 Ae Aydt 1740": aera 1.856°| 2104) W4.908h!) Dial —e gtig-g'0. | —9-4') \— oll 26 esleeas 
North Carolina........| 3,347] 2.6] 3,495] a7] 3,457] 2.6] 3,563| 2.7] 61] -3.9| -3.0] -23] 32] -.9 
South Carolina........ EVDO Wel G8 1.859.) 4 4). 606l 1:4¢\5.1.808.|, 1.4.1 hed | 8 Gil eo eas] wonie lmegta 
cree 1119 8,977 |. esgilS,027 | * 3.4 |) -$.087 |-. 2.8. | 3,108 | 2.4] ar | =2.4|--1.5) 1-74 S26 PF -L0 
1) Ue i in aaa 2012 |. a6-}.- 9,080) 1.6 | “to4t" 1.5 | 1,891 | 14 | 46.4.) 410.05] 42-6 | #=3:8 lesan | Bie 
East South Central...| 10,082] 7.9| 10,277] 8.0] 10,688] 8.2] 10,763] 8.2] 63] 45] -.7| 1.9] -5.7] -3.8 
Kentucky............. 2,549| 2.0| 2,608| 90] 2,751} 2.1] 92,886] 2.2|-10.1| -8.0| -3.0| -2.2| -7.3| -8.2 
WMennessees.c.4 15 .-+ 5 2,818 2.2) 2,854 2.2| 2,918 2.2] 2,916 eee |) ela) |) sole | Sie eal) ah P|) eee | 302 
MCDA ees 2718) 2.1) 2,785 2.2| 2,889) 2.2) 2,828 | 2.2) -8.9| -1.5/ +22) 2.4) 5.9] -3.6 
Mississippi............ 1,996 | 1.6] 2030] 1.61] 2,190| 1.6] 2,184| 1.7| -8.6|°-7.0| -2.6| -1.7| -6.3| 4.7 
West South Central. .| 12,300 9.7] 12,598 98 | 13,001 9.9] 13,018 99) -5.5] -3.2 — 1} -2.4} -5.4] -3.1 
Arkansas............. ose we Lsivel ean Ocoee teltes | 1949016 | 109 eee. Flas Se —ded ely Were 
Louisiane... ...0.--- 2317| 1.8| 2,340} 1.9| 2,495| 1.9] 2359] 1.8] -1.8] -.8| +2.8| -1.0]. 4.5] -3.5 
Oklahoma........ 1,988 | 1.6] 2101| 1.6| 2171] 1.7| 2930| 1.8|-14.7| -9.8] -6.8| -5.4| 8.4] -3.3 
Ean Taba Baan Conn) 4 07 GS4l | 4.9 | 6.440) 4.9} 6,382) 4.9] =1'9"] = (6 | erg erg) eis 215 
Mountain............ 4,020 ajay 4,034 3.1 4,018 3.1 4,133 acl 2.7 2.4 —2.8 AO) -oere) 8 cl me 
AN oritaxia uci. Soke. 470 ‘4 479 ‘4 522 4 558 281) 21663-1433 6.6 bf. 1.00| M9 -oo Bie 
Ch a a 473 4 468 4 477 ‘4 525 del t=O6Salien lO: Ome Oal es ie.| esl 2345 
Wyoming............. 236 2 232 2 232 2 Q45 Onli S.7 | 6 Ohl arp Salere te Gale lee a 
Colotadoie.. Geaay. a} 1,067 8 | 1,059 ‘8 | 1,089 8 | 1,119 D1 ae 6:4 Sol eg esto. 298 
New Mexico.......... 490 4 496 a 521 ‘4 531 ae ft 276 6 Br 18 | Ba I2"{ 6.99] ay 
ronal. wets 5.3 « 569 4 579 as 495 4 497 Aol 41S. | 16240) = Med ld 8) -F18.0)| 16H 
Cote. 584 5 585 5 554 ‘4 550 4] +6.2| 46.4] + .7| - 3] 46.4] 45.7 
Nevada... $00100.408% 131 ‘at 137 ai 128 at 109 1 | +20/1 }495.7|+417.8| -4.4] 41.9] +6.7 
Pacitiet ot. ce et 10,960 8.6 | 10,472 8.2 | 10,000 7.6 9,675 7.4 | 413.3 | +8.2 | +3.4] 44.7 | 49.6] +4.7 
Washington........... 1,905} 1.5] 1,848] 1.4] 1,750] 1.8] 1,719] 1.8/410.8] +7.5] +1.8| +8.1] +8.8] +5.6 
(a 1,173 9} 1,152] 0.9] 1,065 8 | 1,088 8} +7.8| +5.9| -2.2| 41.8 |+10.2] +8.3 
Caldbrniantcoseccnys - 7,882] 6.2| 7,471] 5.8| 7,185| 5.5| 6868] 5.2]+414.8| 48.8] 44.6] 45.5] 49.7] +4.0 
rRevised, 


aLess than +0.05. 


decennial Census, despite the entry of al- 
most 10 million men into military service. 
On the basis of ration-book registrations, 
the aggregate number of civilians on No- 
vember 1, 1943, has been officially placed 
at 127.3 million, as against 131.3 million 


a 


in April, 1940. Comparable totals for 
May, 1942, and March, 1943, reveal that 
the rate of shrinkage was substantially 
reduced in the closing months of 1943 as 
the Armed Forces approached their maxi- 
mum strength. In the eight months coy- 


ered by the most recent estimates, the 
number of ration-book registrants declined 
923,000, or at a monthly rate of about 
115,000. At the peak rates of induction 
prevailing in the éarlier period of May, 
1942-March, 1943, the net reduction in 
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civilian population totaled 2,750,000, or 
275,000 monthly. Thus, the increase in 
1943 birth rates, along with lowered rates 
of induction, led to a reduction of only 
0.7% in the civilian population in the most 
recent eight-month period, as against a 
decline of 2.1% in the preceding ten 
months. 

Once again, however, the regional im- 
pact of wartime changes as shown in the 
latest population array is highly localized. 
While the national total of civilians fell 
off by only 0.7% in the most recent re- 
porting period, Oklahoma’s loss was 5.4% 
and that of Nevada and Arkansas, about 
4.5%. Meanwhile, new workers continued 
to flood into the Pacific coast area, Cali- 
fornia alone attracting an additional 400,- 
000 civilians during these eight months. 
Similar in-migration was also apparent in 
several Mountain states and in the central 
manufacturing belt. Ten states, in all, 
moved upward, counter to the downward 
national trend, as shown in Table 1. 


Table 2: Percentage of Population 
Increase in Ten States, March to 
November, 1943 


State 


California... ... 
Washington. ... 
‘Oregontaeeeeeer 
Michigan...... : 
Wyoming...... : Ohione nce Pes. 


In some of these states, this favorable 
growth pattern had already been well es- 
tablished in earlier war months. The three 
Pacific states and Maryland, for example, 
each reported a greater number of inhab- 
itants in every reporting period shown in 
Table 1, with the exception of a slight re- 
duction in Oregon from April, 1940, to 
May, 1942. In others, such as Michigan 
and Colorado, the present trend is in di- 
rect contrast to substantial losses in the 
initial war periods. Michigan, Ohio, Dela- 
ware, Idaho and Colorado all suffered 
losses from May, 1942, to March, 1943. 
Contrariwise, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Flo- 
rida and the District of Columbia lost 
population, although they had added to 
their numbers in the earlier period. 


1940-1943 


The full impact of the war upon the 
various states and regions can be further 
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illustrated by citing the cumulative net 
change in civilian population since April, 
1940. In the Dakotas and Oklahoma, the 
combined loss for the three and a half 
years was about equal to a sixth of their 
prewar population, as against a loss of 
3% nationally. In five other states—Ver- 
mont, Arkansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Ken- 
tucky—the estimated declines ranged 
downward from 11.5% to 10%. New York 
suffered the largest absolute decline of 
about a million civilians. Percentagewise, 
the cumulative losses were most marked 
regionally, in the West North Central, 
East South Central and Middle Atlantic 
areas; numerically, the decreases were most 
pronounced in Middle Atlantic and West 
South Central areas. 

Conversely, the Pacific area added near- 
ly 1.3 million to its civilian populace 
over this period, California alone ac- 
counting for about a million new inhabi- 
tants. Percentagewise, the gain was most 
marked in the District of Columbia, where 
the increase neared 25%, but, from the 
decline shown in the most recent enumera- 
tion, it appears that this “gold rush” may 
be over. The cumulative increase for Ne- 
vada is about 20% and for Arizona about 
15%, but in both instances declines are 
now evident. California and Washington 
follow with gains of 15% and 11%, re- 
spectively, and both, as noted above, are 
still continuing their war expansion. In 
all, twelve states and the District of Co- 
lumbia are found to have gained in pop- 
ulation since the last Census. 


Again, the Pacific area is the only mem- 
ber of the nine established geographic re- 
gions found to have a larger number of 
civilians than in 1940. The South Atlan- 
tic states, largely because of the expansion 
of government activities in and about the 
capital area, are below their prewar total 
by 0.1%, or little more than 20,000. The 
East North Central and Mountain areas 
experienced losses of 1.9% and 2.7%, 
compared with the national average of 
3.1%. 

Similar sweeping variations again ap- 
pear in the shifts in population of the 
nation’s leading metropolitan areas under 
wartime influences. Changes in the twen- 
ty-five largest metropolitan counties from 
1940 through 1943 ranged from losses of 
over 800,000 in the New York—North- 
eastern New Jersey area to gains of almost 
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400,000 in Los Angeles and San Francis- 
co—Oakland. The combined civilian pop- 
ulation of the group increased 337,000 dur- 
ing these years. In all a total of fifteen of 
the major metropolitan areas reported ad- 
vances in population. 


Table 3: Changes in the Twenty-five 

Largest Metropolitan Counties, 1940- 

1943, Ranked on Basis of 1940 Popu- 
lation 

Bureau of the Census 

In Thousands 


Source: 


Civilian Population ; 
sti- 


Metropolitan County . Novere a 
pe labo 1940-1843 
1943 
Total, 25 leading met- 

ropolitan areas.....| 43,976 | 44,313 | +337 
New York — North- 

eastern New Jersey.| 11,524 | 10,703 | -—821 

New York (Bronx, 

Kings, New York, 

Queens, Richmond)} 17,439 | 6,701 -738 
Chicago: s.5 se. ot 4,575 | 4,508 -67 
Philadelphia........ 2,953 | 3,003 +50 
Los Angeles......... 2,914 | 3,292 | +878 
Bostontigaeaoaeecece 2,821 | 2,678 -143 
‘Detroit:s.5 ee 2,374 | 2,612 | +238 
Pittsburgh. . 2,127 | 1,960 -167 
San Francisco — Oak- 

MOBS Bae ay ta.c a oe 1,447 | 1,823 | +376 
Sts Louisis.noe creek 1,429 | 1,486 +57 
Cleveland 7.27522... 1,217 | 1,229 +12 
Baltimores-eee eee 1,073 | 1,207} +134 
Buffalo—Niagara..... 958 961 +3 
Minneapolis-St. Paul] 924 903 -21 
Washington, D.C... 920 | 1,175 | +255 
Cineinnatia.ee ee 808 834 +26 
Milwaukee.......... 767 762 -5 
Scranton — Wilkes- 

AITOS cae ator 743 584 -159 
Providence......... 676 659 -17 
Kansas City we. ue 656 671 +15 
New Orleans. . 545 584 +39 
Houston. . 529 601 +72 
Hartford-New Brit- 

Ail es Coke eee 506 533 +27 
Worcester, Mass 503 472 -31 
Seattles. "4c. saan 503 595 +92 
New Haven......... 484 478 -6 


As of November, 1943, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Louisville had joined the roster 
of the largest metropolitan counties, re- 
placing New Haven and Worcester, pre- 
viously included in the 1940 ranking. Fur- 
ther details on wartime shifts in the lead- 
ing communities can be determined from 


Table 2. 


M. R. GatnssrucH 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing’ 


ONTINUING the upward trend that 

has prevailed since 1939, hourly and 
weekly earnings, employment and payrolls 
rose to new peaks in December. The 
Board’s regular monthly survey of labor 
statistics in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries also reveals that total man hours 
and “real” weekly earnings fell off slightly 
in December from the November peaks 
and the length of the work week was 
shortened. 
_ The 1943 annual averages for all series, 
except average hours per week, exceeded 
those for any other year since these sur- 
veys were begun. Hours worked in one 
week, while higher than in any recent 
year, remained below the average for 1930 
and earlier years. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 

Average hourly earnings rose 0.5% in 
December to $1.046. They have advanced 
in every month except four since the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe in 1939. 
The rise since August, 1939, when they 
averaged $.720, has been 45.3%. 

The principal contributory factors to 
the rise in hourly earnings were wage-rate 
increases, longer hours worked at premi- 
um overtime rates, a larger proportion of 
workers on late shifts where higher rates 
are paid, increased numbers of skilled 
workers and a trend toward equal pay for 
men and women performing the same 
operations, 

In the year since December, 1942, hour- 
ly earnings advanced 7.8% and since Jan- 
uary, 1941, the base date of the Little 
Steel formula, the rise has been 37.8%. 


1Payroll statistics are given regularly in greater detail in 
The Conference Board Management Record. 


Wage-rate increases averaging 4.1% 
were granted in December to 1.4% of the 
wage earners in these industries, or an 
average of only 0.1% for all workers. 
Large wage-rate increases were given in 
the furniture, meat-packing, book and job 
printing and heavy foundry equipment 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Date 
W: Earn- 
eee gA fected Mecsas? 
1942 
Decemberrece retrace 2.0% 5.0% 
1943 
January swe ee ier 0.6 14.4 
Mebruaryiy.caepanuriceeien 1.3 7.6 
March). cmeera reer e me. 0.9 6.0 
ADI ec temiacce entice 0.6 5.9 
Mayr ese nec eta 1.3 7.9 
DUNC crtae inc Bere hee ee 0.7 6.9 
July AN, ee es, eee Heal 7.8 
AUG USbsiteeees ial as 0.3 7.0 
Septemberts scseke..c tes 0.8 6.9 
October tetmncerercices 0.3 6.7 
Novemberaes ee eee 1.4 5.4 
Decemberies..2.420 ae 1.4 4.1 


industries, but in each case the number of 
workers affected was so small that the ef- 
fect on all workers was negligible. In the 
hosiery and knit goods and silk and rayon 
industries wage-rate increases of 0.3% 
were averaged for all wage earners in De- 
cember. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Average weekly earnings rose to a new 
peak level of $47.59 in December as the 


November-to-December increase in hourly 
earnings was slightly larger than the de- 
cline in the number of hours worked in 
one week. The December level exceeded 
that of December, 1942, by 10.7%, the 
January, 1941, level by 55.5% and Au- 
gust, 1939, by 74.4%. 

The effect of an increase of 0.4% in 
living costs (on prewar budgets) , coupled 
with that of the negligible increase im 
weekly earnings, served to reduce real 
weekly earnings 0.4% in December. This 
was the first time since October, 1942, that 
real weekly earnings have declined. In 
the year since December, 1942, they have 
advanced 7.6%; since January, 1941, the 
rise has amounted to 28.7%; and since 
August, 1939, 41.0%. 


THE WORK WEEK 


The average number of hours worked in 
one week in December declined 0.4% to 
45.83—the same number averaged in both 
May and September. This number was 
exceeded only in October and November 
of this year (when 45.5 hours were aver- 
aged) and prior to May, 1930. In the year 
since December, 1942, working hours have 
increased 2.5%. The increase since Jan- 
uary, 1941, was 12.7% and since August, 
1939, they have advanced 19.5%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The upward trend of employment was 
continued in December when 0.2% more 
wage earners were added to the twenty- 
five industries. The new December peak 
of 150.1 (1923=100) was 3.4% above the 
December, 1942, level; it was 37.6% more 
than in January, 1941, and 78.3% higher 
than in August, 1939. 

The shortening of the work week in 
December more than offset the effect of 


Earnings, Hours, Employment, Payrolls, All Wage Earners, 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Avereae dias 
Average | Average CUUa, omina: 
Date Hourly ‘Weekly ae per ar pet Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings Hon er Employ: To 
gs arnings Wage Wage Week per Sane Man Payrolls 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
I 970 | $42.98 | 44.2 6| 179.3] 177.5| 161.5| 159.9| 89.8| 145.2] 180.4] 234.5 
1943 ea a ee at ee Pines ‘9 | 181.0] 178.5] 163.7] 161.4] 90.0] 146.3] 181.7] 289.5 
(Seka ean ae cae 982 | 43.85 6B '3| 181.5| 178.3] 164.8] 161.9] 90.4| 148.0] 133.8] 243.9 
Aeon cee a perenne Gi :987 | 44.30 4 ‘6 | 192.4] 177.4| 166.5| 162.0| 90.9| 148.4] 134.9] 247.1 
A ng Ne Nie iek oee “998 | 45.02 9 'g1 184.5] 177.9 | 169.2| 163.2] 91.3] 147.7] 134.9] 249.8 
A ., e  le 1.009 | 45.92 3 ‘0 | 186.5] 179.3] 172.6| 166.0| 92.1] 147.5 | 135.8] 254.6 
See eeol ot, iene, 1.016 | 46.16 2 ‘11 187.8] 180.6 | 173.5| 166.8] 91.9] 148.6] 136.6 | 257.8 
Hii ee ene 1.020 | 46.14 0 ‘1 | 188.5 | 183.4] 178.4] 168.7] 91.5] 148.6] 186.0] 257.7 
FR tisk eS xpi ait nash 1.020 | 46.25 “i ‘2 | 188.5 | 183.9] 173.8] 169.6 | 91.7] 148.8] 186.4] 258.6 
Sentient tape acely 1.036 | 47.12 3 ‘4 | 191.5 | 186.1] 177.1] 172.1 | 92.1] 149.5] 187.7] 264.8 
Octet ae deo 1.036 | 47.51 5 ‘6 | 191.5] 185.0] 178.5| 172.5| 92.5] 149.7] 138.5 | 267.2 
oreribere “fcrer cca 1.041 | 47.58r 5 ‘6 | 192.4| 185.9| 178.8| 172.8| 92.5] 149.8| 138.6 | 267.8 
Decent tm 1.046 | 47.59 3 ‘7 | 193.3| 186.0| 178.8| 172.1] 92.1] 150.1] 138.2] 268.4 
Annual Average. ......-- g1.014 | $45.92 | 45.1] 43.0] 187.4] 191.8] 172.6] 167.4] 91.7] 148.5] 136.2} 256.3 


alndexes of ‘‘real’”’ 


earnings are based upon Tas Conrmrence Boarp’s indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 
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Average Weekly Earnings, Twenty-five Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 


Tan CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1933 1938 1943 1939 


60 
1929 


the rise in employment and total man 
hours declined 0.3% in December. Al- 
though lower than the October and No- 
vember levels, total man hours worked in 
December were higher than in any other 
month since these surveys were begun. 
The rise since December, 1942, was 6.0%; 
since January, 1941, it was 55.1% and 
since August, 1939, 113.3%. 


PAYROLLS 


Total payrolls, reflecting both higher 
weekly earnings and greater employment 
in December, advanced 0.2% and estab- 
lished a new high level of 268.4 (1923= 
100). In the last year, total payrolls dis- 
bursed to manufacturing wage earners in 
the twenty-five industries increased 14.5%. 
The advance in payrolls was 113.9% since 
January, 1941, and 210.6% since August, 
1939. 


1940 194) 1942 1943 


1943 LABOR STATISTICS 


More persons were employed in manu- 
facturing in 1943 than in any other year. 
They averaged $1.014 for each hour of 
work and their weekly pay envelope con- 
tained $45.92 for 45.1 hours of work. When 
weekly earnings (exclusive of income-tax 
deductions) were adjusted for changes in 
living costs, they averaged 167.4 (1923 
=100) or more than in any other year 
since these surveys were initiated. This 
means that despite higher living costs the 
average manufacturing worker could pur- 
chase more goods and services in 1943 than 
ever before. 

Manufacturing plants in these indus- 
tries were operated more man hours in 
1943 and the largest weekly payrolls on 
record were disbursed. 


Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Employment Trends’ 


HE general decline of employment, 
which began in the closing quarter of 
1943, grew more pronounced in the initial 
months of this year. Total employment, 
including the Armed Forces, dropped to 
approximately 60.5 million, on the basis 
of preliminary estimates, as against 62.2 
million in December and 64.5 million at 
the all-time peak of last September. 
Nonagricultural civilian employment 
was reduced by more than a million dur- 
ing the month, with an additional decline 
of more than 500,000 developing in agri- 
culture. Expected seasonal reductions in 


1Detailed data for employment, turnover, strikes and 
absenteeism are presented regularly in The Conference Board 
Management Record. 


trade and post-office employment con- 
tributed toward this sharp decline, but 
there were also significant losses in fac- 
tory employment as well. In such war 
industries as transportation equipment, 
iron and steel, lumber, and automotive 
equipment, losses ranged from 17,000 to 
more than 50,000. Declines in the non- 
durable manufacturing group were es- 
pecially pronounced in the food, textile 
mill products, and chemical industries. 


AVERAGE 1943 EMPLOYMENT 


The average number of persons at 
work or in uniform in 1943 was fully 17 
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total for 1939. Similarly, the rate of ex- 
pansion in the average annual level of 
employment was more rapid than in any 
previous year, with 6.3 million new work- 
ers added on the home and _ fighting 
fronts. Of the 17 million new workers 
employed since 1939, roughly one new 
worker entered civilian industry for every 
man entering the Armed Forces. Exclud- 
ing the Armed Forces, the total number 
of persons at work in 1943 averaged 
slightly more than 53 million, compared 
with 44.6 million in 1939. By the end of 
1943, however, civilian employment was 
nearly 200,000 less than in 1942, although 


Table 1: Annual Average Unemploy- 
ment Rates, 1900-1943 
Source: Tue ConrerENce Boarp 
In Thousands 


Unem- Uaet, 

Year ples iient - wh 
L900 Rees oe 1,647 5.7 
POON ee stercene 1,721 Sag, 
VQOS. ereeats ize staperetate 500 1.6 
190332 .0 scene 2 2 oe 1,523 4.8 
1904: 2.28. Jes 1,430 4.4 
1905 Fens ee 621 1.8 
L906 Fas so ie -143a -0.4a 
LOOT ee = crete 756 anal 
VOOS ese cee 2,296 6.3 
TLD0D Sa ore 719 1.9 
LOLO oe. Seq 553 1.5 
TOV) ee eect. asl 4.1 
TOG ore mcerongunier 920 2.4 
19183322 1,018 2.6 
IQM4GAR So cete iene 2,214 5.6 
ISLS eas sas 3: 2,355 5.9 
TOUGH re ors ceeciciere 187 0.5 
LOU Feet sche ores —-1,933a) -4.7a 
1918 ae ae —3,099a -7.5a 
LOUD A Sree sort -—870a -2.la 
1990. Sees 558 1.3 
108 Tee rca 4,754 1s 
PSO re Cece 2,917 6.8 
1998 3 oe es 749 Maré 
LOO4 Se aaa: 2,034 4.6 
LOO Gi. syste OR 817 1.8 
LOIG Rey ata eee 464 1.0 
BR Ae ee ad een mec 1,620 3.5 
1988S eee 1,857 3.9 
1990. ox cas 429 0.9 
LOS Os a eee eae 2,885 5.9 
LOST Yet eee 7,036 14.2 
19323. Aust eee 11,386 22.7 
LOSSE. oh pe cee or 11,842 23.4 
UOS4:.. aera ce. eens 9,765 19.1 
LOSSY eee hae 9,116 17.6 
LOSGse eee 7,407 14.2 
LOST. wae tein 6,413 12.2 
1938. 9,813 18.4 
LOSO) cence eer 8,795 16.4 
LOSOM Cc serccae aoe 7,650 14,1 
TOALS anon oer 3,350 6.1 
1949) | oes Lieto —546a) -1.0a 
L943). eet ee reise —6,246a| -11.2a 


aNegative her ace and unemployment rates arise 
during periods of hig! industrial activity when there are 
persons at work (including those in Armed Forces) who are 
not ordinarily counted as members of the labor force. 


the average for the past year was a mil- 
lion greater than in 1942. 
During the past year the total number 


million greater than the corresponding of persons at work exceeded the long-term 
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normal labor force by more than 6 million. 
As shown in the accompanying table, 
nearly one of every nine workers in 1943 
had been drawn from outside the normal 
labor force. A generation ago, at the 
height of World War I, civilian and mili- 
tary employment combined exceeded the 
normal labor force by about 7.5%; during 
1943 the number of new workers drawn 
into employment was equivalent to more 
than 10% of the total number of habitual 
workers normally comprising the nation’s 
regular labor force. In our first war year, 
the excess of employment was only about 
1% over the total of habitual workers. 
According to Tur ConrereNce Boarp’s 
long-term estimates, in only two peace- 
time years was negative unemployment 
recorded. The first negative entry appears 
in 1906 and the second in 1919. Following 
World War I, employment continued at a 
high level through 1920, when little more 
than 550,000 workers were without jobs. 
During 1921, unemployment rose to a 
high of 4.8 million, or a greater percent- 
age of total habitual workers than the 
negative percentages resulting from ab- 
normally high employment during the 
course of the war. Neither in absolute 
totals nor in percentage of labor force was 
the volume of unemployment in 1921 
again approached until the depressed 
Thirties. From 1931 through 1940, the 
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rate of unemployment ranged from a low 
of 12.2% of the total labor force to 23.4%. 
In the last peacetime year prior to re- 
armament, nearly 9 million members of 
the regular labor force were still unem- 
ployed, while even at the high level of 
activity prevailing in 1941, the unem- 
ployed numbered almost 3.5 million, or 
fully 6% of the total labor force. 


STRIKES 


Man days lost through strikes were 
more than tripled during the past year. 
The cumulative total of man days lost 
because of labor disputes in 1943 soared 
to 13.5 million, as against slightly more 
than 4 million idle man days in our first 
war year. Almost two-thirds of all days 
lost in 1943 were directly attributable to 
the four coal stoppages. 

The number of workers involved in such 
disputes reached an all-time high of 3.3 
million last year. If the miners involved 
in the four coal strikes during the year 
are counted only once, this total would 
be reduced to 1.9 million workers. Simi- 
larly, the total number of strikes reported 
in 1943 advanced to 3,750, or fully 25% 
greater than the aggregate for the pre- 
ceding year. 


M. R. GatnssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 


Cost of Living in January 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
L wage earners’ families in the United 
States showed no change from December, 
1943, to January, 1944. The January fig- 
ure of 103.9 (1923=100) was 2.4% higher 
than the previous January and 20.8% 
above January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula. A rise of 23.7% had 
taken place from August, 1939, the month 
preceding the start of World War II to 
January, 1944, and the increase since No- 
vember, 1941, the month before Pearl 
Harbor, amounted to 11.8%. 

Food costs declined for the third suc- 
cessive month to a level only 2.1% higher 
than January a year ago, although still 
remaining 41.2% higher than January, 
1941. January food costs, however, were 
4.1% lower than the peak costs of May 
and June, 1943, when the index reached 
115.8. Although the food index showed a 
considerable month-to-month decline, all 
the other components of the budget 
showed increases, with the exception of 
housing which remained unchanged, The 
purchasing value of the 1923 dollar re- 


1Detailed cost of living data are presented regularly in 
The Conference Board Management 5 


mained at 96.2 cents in January, which 
was 2.3% less than January a year ago. 
In January, indexes for sixty-four in- 
dustrial cities were compiled instead of 
the usual seventy. THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp has discontinued the collection of 
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data for Anderson, Indiana; Flint, Michi- 
gan; Lynn, Massachusetts; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and Saginaw, Michigan. 
Indexes for San Francisco and Oakland, 
California, have been combined into a 
single index for the San Francisco-Oakland 
area. 

From December 15, 1943, to January 
15, 1944, total living costs rose in only 
fourteen cities. They remained unchanged 
in four and declined in forty-six, or more 
than two-thirds of the cities surveyed. The 
median change was a decline of 0.2% and 
occurred in eleven cities. The largest de- 
cline, 1.2%, occurred in Syracuse, and was 
closely followed by a decrease of 1.0% in 
Spokane. These changes were largely 
caused by decreases in food. Syracuse ex- 
perienced the largest food change of all 
cities and Spokane the second largest— 
3.5% and 2.5%, respectively. The largest 
increase in total living costs from Decem- 
ber to January was only 0.6% and oc- 
curred in Bridgeport. The next largest 
was 0.5% in Providence. 

Over the month, food declined in fifty- 
two cities, or over 80% of the cities sur- 
veyed. There were six cities experiencing 
a change larger than 2%—Syracuse, 3.5%; 
Spokane, 2.5%; St. Paul, 2.4%; Sacra- 
mento, 2.2%; and Grand Rapids and 
Youngstown, 2.1%. Clothing declined or 
remained unchanged in thirty-four cities. 
The largest increase was 2.2% and oc- 
curred in Fall River and Providence. 

During the year January, 1943, to Janu- 
ary, 1944, increases in total living costs 
were felt in all sixty-four cities. The med- 
ian increase was 2.3% in Detroit, Los An- 
geles, and Roanoke. The smallest increases 
were 0.1% in Portland, Oregon, and 0.2% 
in Des Moines. Large declines in food 
over the same period undoubtedly ac- 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tuer CONFERENCE Boarp 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
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Changes in the Cost of Living on a Wartime Budget, January, 1944 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


Item December, January, 
January, December, January, 1943, to 1943, to 
1944 1943 1943 January. January, 
1944 - 1944 
Rood th recs asker eetat wage tes vali al 111.9 108.8 -0.7 +2.1 
Housings eee eerie 90.8 90.8 90.8 0 0 
G@lothing vee ce ccicnmeat 91.2 91.1 88.6 +0.1 +2.9 
Mensa Pern ee ea cine 40.2 +2.3 
WOMENS Re eee rete ois +0.1 +3.8 
Buelbanddlight2..eqeeceer +0.2 +3.3 
IROOM: coscse ve bead or 0 -0.1 
Gaserrne tmnt ee oe 0 -0.3 
SHnGhIES oooopsoboedo coun all Ki cs 110.0 +0.5 +3.9 
Weighted average ofallitems|103.9 —-{108.9 00.5 | HR 
Purchasing value of dollar. .| 96.2 96.2 98.5 0 2.3 


1Based on food price indexes of Tan ConFERENcE Boanp, for January 15, 1943, December 15, 1943, and January 


15, 1944. 


2Data on rents collected quarterly; January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15. 


3Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


counted for the smallness of these rises. 
Portland had the third largest decline of 
all cities—1.6%, and Des Moines, the 
largest—3.7.%. 

The largest annual increase in total liv- 
ing costs, in Denver—5.0%—tesulted from 
a combination of relatively large increases 
in all items of the budget, except housing 
which remained unchanged. The increases 
were 6.4% in food, 4.7% in clothing, 3.9% 
in fuel and light, 2.9% in housefurnish- 
ings, and 6.9% in sundries. The next larg- 
est annual increase in total living costs 
was in Newark, where the change was 
4.5%. These two cities also had the larg- 
est annual changes from December, 1942, 
to December, 1943. 

Nine cities showed year-to-year declines 
in food in January, 1944, or twice the 
number showing annual declines in De- 
cember, 1943. One city evidenced no 


change. The four largest declines were 
3.7% in Des Moines, 2.9% in Fall River, 
1.6% in Portland, and 1.0% in Syracuse. 
Thirteen cities showed annual increases 
over 5%. The three largest were 9.3% 
in Richmond, 7.5% in Memphis, and 
7.1% in Green Bay. 

Ten cities showed annual increases of 
over 5% in sundries. Bridgeport had the 
greatest increase, 8.8%; Meadville was 
next, 7.7% and Baltimore was _ third, 
7.6%. Eleven cities reported increases 
over 5% in clothing. 

Indexes for Newark and New Orleans 
have been revised from January, 1939, to 
date, and back figures are available upon 
request. Beginning with February, in- 
dexes for Front Royal, Virginia, will be 
discontinued. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


Appropriation bills already passed 
by the House of Representatives in- 
clude the $8.5 billion Independent 
Offices bill, the $2 billion Treasury- 
Post Office bill, and the $0.2 billion 
State, Justice, and Commerce bill. 
The House has also passed a bill 
carrying an authorization of $1,350 
million of appropriations for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

January war expenditures were 
$7,342 million, increasing $401 mil- 
lion above those for December. From 
February 1 to 18 they amounted to 
$5,159 million. Weekly war costs 


LANS for public works programs, 

proposals for tax simplification, and 
the fourth war loan drive are among the 
fiscal developments of the past month. 


reached an all-time high for the week 
ended February 7. 

The Revenue Bill of 1943 should pro- 
duce $2.3 billion. The net tax yield, 
however, will only be $0.9 billion since 
$1.4 billion will be curtailed by the 
freezing of Social Security taxes for 
1944. Tax experts have been given the 
problems of tax simplification. 

In the first month of the fourth war 
loan drive, war savings bond sales 
totaled $1,698 million, an amount 
below sales of $1,927 million and $1,708 
million in September and October, 
respectively. Redemptions in January 
declined $20 million to $181 million. 


A program of postwar highway con- 
struction to cost perhaps $3 billion a 
year has been prepared by the Special 
Senate Committee on Postwar Economic 
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Policy and Planning. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would contribute $1 billion an- 
nually. The plan is based upon the as- 
sumption that we will have a national in- 
come of $100 billion a year, and that pub- 
lic and private construction activity to- 
gether will total about $165 billion a year. 
About half this amount would be spent for 
public works. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The Independent Offices bill recently 
passed by the House of Representatives 
provides $8.5 billion in appropriations, as 
compared with less than, $3 billion appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year. Almost 
$7 billion of the total for next year is for 
the construction fund of the United States 
Maritime Commission. In addition to 
these direct appropriations, contract au- 
thorizations in the amount of $5.7 bil- 
lion were provided. The Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill has also passed 
the House. The bill provides $1.3 billion 
in regular appropriations and $0.8 billion 
in indefinite appropriations. In addition 
there are already permanent appropria- 
tions estimated at $5.5 billion, principally 
for interest and for excess-profits-tax re- 
fund bonds. The State, Justice, and Com- 
merce bill, appropriating $231 million for 
the fiscal year 1945, has also been approved 
by the House. 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved an authorization of $1,350 million 
as our share of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration costs. 
These funds will be placed under the con- 
trol of the Department of State. 


Savings 


It has been announced that $14 billion 
in appropriations will be returned by the 
War Department to the reserve account of 
the Bureau of the Budget. This raises the 
total of such savings available for reap- 
propriation in the fiscal year 1945 to $27 
billion (the other $13 billion was reported 
last November). The savings were af- 
fected through reductions in equipment 
prices (including funds recovered through 
renegotiation) , in equipment requirements, 
and in military personnel. They were tak- 
en into consideration when the January 
budget was made up and thus do not af- 
fect expenditure estimates. 


WAR EXPENDITURES 


January war expenditures of $7,342 mil- 
lion, including net RFC war loans, are 
$401 million above December? The total 


1See table on “Current Fiscal Statistics,” p. 42. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture war expenditures were $45 million in 
December and $140 million in January. They have fluc- 
tuated widely from month to month in the past year: 
" o they were $17 milion in March and $514 million in 
pril. 
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for the first seven months of this fiscal 
year is $50.8 billion, representing a month- 
ly average of $7.3 billion. If the estimate 
of $92 billion is to be realized, a monthly 
rate of approximately $8.2 billion will be 
required for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. For the first eighteen days of Feb- 
ruary, expenditures totaled $5,159 million, 
as compared with $4,399 million for the 
same period in January. 

Weekly war costs, as shown in Table 
1, soared to a new high of $1,918 mil- 
lion for the week ended February 7, then 
dropped to $1,759 million the following 
week. These figures exclude net RFC war 


Table 1: Weekly War Expenditures! 


Sources: Department of the Treasury; Tar ConrerENcn 
Boarp 


Millions of 
Dollars 


( aiumed Index? 
es = 
Week Ending eee ee 


This Year|Last Year/This Year|Last Year 


Dect Geeet 1,876 | 1,390 | 462.0 | 374.4 
13.. 1,580 | 1,377 | 474.5 | 379.1 
20a 1,487 | 1,182 | 403.4 | 364.6 
Ue Eee 1,135 | 1,239 | 408.4 | 364.8 

Laie Serer 1,632 | 1,379 | 419.8 | 386.1 
LORee 1,606 | 1,404 | 472.8 | 397.5 
1 a ee 1,687 | 1,358 | 454.3 | 389.1 
BFE. core 1,440 | 1,291 | 464.6 | 388.0 
Dec 1,713 | 1,393 | 486.8 | 390.5 

Bebe diets: 1,918 | 1,384 | 517.4 | 400.1 
14 1,759 | 1,391 ..+- | 414.3 


1Excluding expenditures by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and war loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and subsidiaries, 
he adjusted index is a centered, tnree-week moving 
average of the weekly index. 


loans and outlays by the Department of 
Agriculture. The adjusted index (Nov., 
1941=100) was 486.8 for the last week in 
January and 517.4 for the subsequent 
week, 


FEDERAL REVENUES 


The $2.3 billion Revenue Act of 1943 
has become law by the action of Congress 
in overriding the President’s veto. Indi- 
vidual and corporation income tax provi- 
sions and the Social Security tax freeze 
are effective as of January 1, 1944. Excise 
taxes will be effective on April 1 and post- 
age rate increases will be effective on 
March 26. 

Excise taxes amounting to $1.1 billion 
will produce the bulk of the new reve- 
nue. Individual income-tax increases, com- 
ing largely from the repeal of the earned- 
income credit, will yield $665 million. 
About $502 million will be raised from 
corporation-tax changes, including an in- 
crease in excess-profits taxes from 90% to 
95%. The remaining $97 million will come 
from postage rate increases. 

Outstanding changes in the renegotia- 
tion law include (1) the creation of a six- 
man contract price adjustment board, (2) 
the provision for review by the United 


States Tax Court, and (3) the limitation 
of renegotiation to contracts let before 
December 31, 1944, unless extended for six 
months by the President. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announced that the date for fil- 
ing declarations of 1944 estimates of in- 
come and Victory taxes has been post- 
poned until April 15. 


Tax Simplification Proposals 


The Ways and Means Committee has 
given some consideration to tax simplifi- 
cation and the matter has been assigned to 
the Joint Commitee on Internal Revenue 
for detailed study. Subjects under con- 
sideration include (1) integration of the 
Victory, normal, and surtaxes into one tax; 
(2) elimination of yearly returns for tax- 
payers whose liability is fully collected by 


Table 2: Internal Revenue Collections, 
by Sources 


Source: Treasury Department 
Millions of Dollars 


Calendar | Calendar 
Sources Year Year 
1943 1942 


Direct taxes on individuals 


[Income tax:-.c.nee eee ss 13,083 | 4,062 
Estate taxi ri oe eso eee 428 S74 
Gilt taxie ne rete eet: 33 93 
Subtotals 26 aii cmac cies 13,544 | 4,529 
Direct taxes on corporations 
ncomertax «ee eee 5,153 | 3,983 
Excess-profits tax...........] 6,977 | 2,974 
Declared-value excess-profits 
LAR cto: ecglotornyaebeees + sumo 113 76 
Capitalestockutaxqre net 381 335 
SID LOUa eter emia ore ae 12,624 | 7,367 
Excise taxes 
PAQUOT Ware ah idee clsarte s 1,454 | 1,215 
‘Lobace Omer mer actoat ornare 989 859 
Gasoline... arse hak 265 337 
Other manufacturers’....... 212 318 
Jewelry; ele Ave ates cae: 97 74 
Other retailers’............. 88 63 
Communications... som ce 209 119 
Transportation of persons... 138 49 
Transportation of property. . 192 a 
(A AiNISSIONST ee ee eo are 166 146 
Use of motor vehicles and 
|sYeys Wits Pac, eee ents Re Seer ae 135 Q11 
Other excise taxes.......... 124 118 
Employment taxes...........] 1,633 | 1,329 


Other internal revenue........ 52 41 
Total internal revenue........ 
aLess than $500,000, 


withholdings; and (3) use of the short 
form of return for gross incomes up to 
$5,000 instead of the present $3,000. A 
tax simplification bill recently introduced 
into the House by Representative Carlson 
incorporates these recommendations. 


Calendar Year Revenue Collections 


In the calendar year 1943, internal rev- 
enue collections were almost double those 
for 1942. The respective totals were $31.9 
billion and $16.8 billion. While corporation 


taxes in 1942 produced $2.8 billion more 
revenue than taxes on individuals, as in- 
dicated in Table 2, they yielded $0.9 bil- 
lion less than taxes on individuals in 1943. 

Taxes on individuals amounted to over 
42% of total collections in 1943; in the 
preceding year they were only 27% of the 
total. Although greater in the aggregate, 
total corporation taxes declined, as a per- 
centage of internal revenue collections, 
from 44% to 40%. In general, revenue 
from excise taxes increased, although there 
were minor decreases in taxes on com- 
modities which are in limited supply be- 
cause of war restrictions. 


Cost of Collections 


The cost of collecting internal revenue 
for this fiscal year is expected to drop to 
$0.29 per $100, the lowest since 1916. The 
cost was $0.43 in 1943, and the estimate 
for 1945 is $0.35. (See Table 3.) A high of 
$2.17 was reached in 1932 when collections 
were at their lowest level since 1917, al- 
though total costs fluctuated little during 
the late Twenties and early Thirties. The 


Table 3: Internal Revenue Collections 
and Costs 


Source: Treasury Department; Tap ConrerRENCE BoarpD 
Thousands of Dollars 


Costs_as 
Year Collections Costs | % of Col- 
lections 
LOUG Beta oe as 512,723 7,199 1.40 
9 ee ee 809,394 7,699 .95 
1918 3,698,956 | 12,003 .32 
1919 3,850,150 | 20,574 .53 
LOO Teserss srerctaness 5,407,580 | 29,647 55 
LOOT ae teers es 4,595,357 | 40,204 .87 
eG Gao cad 3,197,451 | 41,577 1.30 
ge Te wen orion 2,621,745 | 45,316 1.73 
1924 2,796,179 | 42,896 1.53 
LOGS a seuctee: stones 2,584,140 | 47,632 1.84 
L926 Sater. were ee 2,836,000 | 34,948 1.23 
EE cunt alo top 2,865,683 | 32,968 1.15 
1998 seca aes 2,790,536 | 32,600 Maes 
TA emo GS gods 2,939,054 | 34,377 1.17 
sl Reosoanaatn 3,040,146 | 34,352 1.13 
1931. 2,428,229 | 33,998 1.40 
1939 rarest serene ote 1,557,729 | 33,871 6) 
IEEE) Goooogs vod 1,619,839 | 30,032 1.85 
TOSS: citer cretecet 2,672,239 | 28,826 1.08 
1935. 3,281,791 | 42,719 1.30 
MOS Gost ce aeene ues 3,494,331 | 48,065 1.38 
1937... 4,634,308 | 51,798 1.12 
LOSS ayarensve scosecers 5,643,834 | 58,204 1.03 
L939 ee success = 5,162,354 | 58,663 1.14 
1940. 5,322,768 | 59,676 1.12 
LOAD ere cpers, aus oha's 7,351,531 | 65,290 .89 
ee eter siersisieir 13,029,912 | 73,806 57 
VOAS ee ccrcrenereustisers 22,371,386 | 96,340 43 
O44 er ae nlexe seve: 39,704,010 | 116,925 .29 
LOGO Ge eirisner-tnasers 40,938,210 | 144,000 35 
eEstimated. 


range in costs per $100 during most of the 
Twenties was $1.15-$1.53 and during 
most of the Thirties was $1.12-$1.40. Dur- 
ing periods of high excess-profits taxes, 
costs per $100 have been lowest. Thus, 
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Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


January, | Decem- 


Fiscal Year Totals 


Item 1944 ” | ber, 1943 peven Mentha dota coal | to Est, 
1944 1943 1943 1944 1 
Expenditures 
Total federal expenditures| 7,738 54,217| 42,198] 79,604)/r 98,625) 97,700 
Loans, net: RFC war loans. . 204 1,780 1.027] 7 2,976} 3,500} 1,800 
All other loans.. . =e 110 . r-1,117} -111 55 
Costs of government......... 7,536 52,327| 41,172) 77,731] 95,236] 95,845 
Wiaricostsie care crttan rcs 7,138 49,003} 38,061] 72,109] 88,500) 88,200 
ENTS HG G OD AAMIOCO DOOD ee 4,170 28,389] 24,032] 42,265) 48,800] 47,600 
INE a SbG.A URSA R Se eke aie 2,082 14,065] 9,500) 20,888] 27,000} 28,500 
All other war costs........ 886 6,549] 4,529] 8,955) 12,700] 12,100 
Veterans’ Administration... 52 8347 330) 602 873| 1,267 
Interest on direct debt...... 87 1,187 771| 1,808] 2,650) 3,750 
Other nonwar costs......... 259 1,790} 2,010} 3,212) 3,213) 2,628 
Revenues 
Total federal reyenues!...| 2,706 22,502] 8,322] 21,982} 40,466) 38,686 
Corporation income taxes’... . 187 2,763] 2,044) 4,521) 5,445) © 5,811 
Excess-profits taxes” 3........ 358 3,883} 1,701] 5,146} 8,309] 9,200 
Individual income tax (includ- 
ing Victory tax)?............ 1,040 8,880} 1,463) 6,630] 18,917) 17,593 
Deficit cote tenes 5,032 31,714} 33,877} 57,623|r 58,159} 59,014 
Working balance’...........} 11,476 Sop ns 8,744] 8,790} 8,900 
Debt 
Total federal debt®........ 174,933 ss 140,796] 198,999/ 258,067 
Directtdebtey.s eae eis cae 170,659 $42 .... | 136,696] 197,600] 258,000 
War savings bonds: sales....... 1,698 8,676) 6,277| 11,788 .... Aten: 
redemptions 181 1,109 239 760 ate 
outstanding | 25,278) 23,746} 12, ee 17,648 
Total war activities program’. .1348,849|344,180|243,764 338,436 


10n daily Treasury statement basis, after deduction of 
cash refunds and excess-profits-tax refund bonds issued. 

2On collections basis. 

‘Includes taxes refundable after the war. le 
_ 4Net general fund balance, less about $760 million gold 
increment and silver seigniorage. 


from 1918 to 1921 costs per $100 ranged 
between $0.32 and $0.87. From 1941 to 
1945 collection costs will have ranged from 
$0.29 to $0.89. 


PUBLIC DEBT OPERATIONS 
More than $2.1 billion of the $2.2 bil- 
lion outstanding of series A-1944 certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which matured on 
February 1 were exchanged for Treasury 


Exclusive of taxes refundable after the war. 
6A ppropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 


and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940; and net 
commitments of RFC and subsidiaries less receipts. 


vised. 


notes of series D-1945. The one-year cer- 
tificates bore an interest rate of 7/8%, 
but the notes, which mature thirteen 
months from the issue date, bear an inter- 
est rate of 0.90%. 


Fourth War Loan Campaign 


Securities offered in the fourth war loan 
drive, which ran from January 18 to Feb- 
ruary 15, consisted of series E, F, and G 


February, 1944 


war savings bonds, series C savings notes, 
214% and 244% Treasury bonds and 7% 
certificates of indebtedness. Subscriptions 
for savings bonds and notes which are re- 
ceived at the Federal Reserve Banks or 
at the Treasury between January 1 and 
February 29 will be credited to the drive. 
A goal of $5.5 billion was set for purchases 
by individuals, while the quota for other 
nonbanking investors was $8.5 billion. 


War Savings Bonds 


Spurred by the fourth war loan drive, 
war savings bond sales in January rose 
to $1,698 million from $853 million in 
December. January sales compare with 
$1,470 million in April, the first month of 
the second drive, and with $1,927 million 
and $1,708 million in September and Oc- 
tober, during the third drive. Sales of 
series E bonds aggregated $1,085 million, 
an increase of $357 million over De- 
cember sales but $315 below the pre- 
vious high in September. From February 
1 to 18 sales totaled $1,893 million against 
$662 million and $469 million for the cor- 
responding periods in January and De- 
cember. 

Redemptions totaled $181 million in 
January, dropping $20 million from the 
December peak. They were 10.66% of 
sales, as against 23.56% in December, 
7.68% in September, and 6.46% in April. 
Redemptions were .72% of war bonds out- 
standing on January 31 which totaled 
$25,278 million. In the first eighteen days 
of February, redemptions, including series 
A to D bonds, were $121 million, as com- 
pared with $115 million and $130 million 
in the corresponding periods in January 
and December. 


Lucmsz B. Locxerts 
Division of Industrial Economics 
See table on “Current Fiscal Statistics.” 


Conference Board Indexes of Business 
Conditions 


The Research Staff of The Conference Board keeps up- 
to-date several hundred index number series. These provide 
the executive with practical indicators of business trends. 
The most significant are appearing monthly in one or 
another of the Board’s publications, but many are main- 
tained through continuing research into special aspects of 
economic conditions. 


A partial list of regularly published Conference Board 
indexes: 


Cost of Living in the United States 

Cost of Living in 70 Industrial Cities 

Manufacturers’ Inventories, New Orders, Shipments, Unfilled Orders 
Wages and Hours in Manufacturing 

Employment, Man Hours and Payrolls in Manufacturing 

Strikes and Turnover Rates in Manufacturing 

Earnings of Corporations 

Sensitive Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Associates desiring information on special business or eco- 
nomic trends have often found that The Conference Board 
could meet their need through one of its unpublished indexes. 
Inquiries of this kind should be made to the Information 
Service Division. 
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